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Two Types of Economic Organization 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


In society economic activity may be directed primarily either 
to the satisfaction of social needs or to the acquisition of private 
gain. As the one or the other motive predominates (for neither 
of them can ever attain to an exclusive and absolute sway), we 
have a different pattern of economic organization. If social need 
is chiefly and predominantly stressed, we have a system of eco- 
nomic service such as obtained in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of Christian moral teaching; if, on the contrary, the 
profit motive is the dominating factor in economic life, we have 
a system of unregulated production and unrestricted competition 
as it has grown up in our days as the result of liberal economic 
doctrines. It is the special privilege of man by reflection to dis- 
cover the most effective means to attain his ends and by deliberate 
action to build up these means into an orderly system. This 
naturally will also be his attitude towards the phenomena of the 
economic life. Here likewise the manifold forces at work will 
have to be organized in such a manner that they realize the ends 
for which they are intended. That is the problem of appropriate 
economic organization. Hence, we put to ourselves the question 
which of the two systems—that governed by the idea of service 
or that inspired by the profit motive—is best calculated to serve 
the purpose of supplying both the community and the individual 
with what is required for the good life and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The answer is not quite so simple as it would seem to those 
who take a one-sided view of the situation, for there are many 
factors to be considered and many ends to be accomplished. If 
the economic process had no other aim than to satisfy the material 


wants of society, the solution of our problem would present no 
225 
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difficulties; but the economic process possesses also a personal 
and moral aspect which decidedly complicates the subject. 
Economic activity exists, apart from its material aims, likewise 
for the purpose of moral development and human advancement. 
It has to fulfill within society a highly important educational 
function which is of no less importance than its purely material 
purpose. Man’s economic activity is not merely the means by 
which he acquires the food necessary to sustain his physical life, 
but also a determining factor in his spiritual and moral growth. 
All social as well as individual activity must tend towards one 
great end, and that is the production of personality, the upbuild- 
ing of character, the making of men. This personal and moral 
phase of human labor and endeavor has always been duly em- 
phasized by Christian philosophy, and its neglect would lead to 
cultural impoverishment and human deterioration. In this con- 
nection we quote a pertinent passage from Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody which sheds light on the twofold aspect of 
economic activity: ‘Not those regions of the earth where nature 
has been kindest and labor least compulsory have been economi- 
cally most prosperous, but those which, by extorting struggle, 
have developed manhood. Not the sunny slopes of Italy and 
Spain, or the incredible fertility of Egypt, or the spontaneous 
harvests of the tropics, have been the guarantees of industrial 
prosperity, but the incessant battle of Holland with the sea, and 
of Germany with superior enemies on every side, and the insular 
necessities of Great Britain, and the rugged soil of New England. 
‘What do you raise here,’ asked a traveller in the land of the 
Pilgrims, ‘from this sand and these rocks?’ And the answer was: 
‘We raise men.’’’! Similar to this reply is the comment of The 
Spectator, April 8, 1899, on the resolutions of the Socialist Pro- 
gram condemning competition: ‘The competitive struggle has 
many drawbacks, but at least it produces men, and it is men we 
. want to make, and not great associations of consumers of food.” 
Each of the systems in question has advantages to offer, and 
each of them has essential drawbacks. Our concern will be to 
find a higher synthesis in which the advantages of both will be 
combined, as far as this is humanly possible, and from which on 
1 “Jesus Christ and the Social Question’ (New York City). 
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the other hand the respective disadvantages will be removed. 
We are confronted by the necessity of balancing forces which in 
themselves are good, but which have a tendency of running to 
excess and thus defeating the purpose for which they exist. 
Harmonization is always a more difficult task than mere elimina- 
tion. Still, it is the aim which sane social and economic recon- 
struction must set itself. To be able to do this, we must study 
both systems carefully in order to detect their desirable features. 
Having discovered them, we shall try to disengage them from 
the evil with which they are associated and embody them in a 
new system which secures their proper operation and prevents 
abuse. 


Production for Social Need 


Since economic activity by its internal destination is social, 
production for need exhibits certain prima facie advantages which 
would recommend it to the moralist. It contains within itself a 
better guarantee that the essential purpose of production will 
actually be secured, and at the same time provides more effectual 
safeguards against moral abuse. Morally speaking, it is patently 
superior because it gives a central position to an altruistic trait 
and avoids the undue stimulation of the selfish sentiments. In 
fact, it is based on the innate social tendencies in man and leaves 
scant room and opportunity for the display and development of 
egotistic instincts. Whereas the present system offers too great 
a stimulus to economic activity and the pursuit of wealth, it 
would substitute a less intensely stimulating motive which could 
not arouse cupidity and greed in the measure in which they exist 
in our days. One of its main policies would be the restriction of 
competition. As it is unrestrained competition which may be 
regarded as the most prolific source of our economic ills and 
wrongs, the beneficent effects of such a regime are apparent. 
Many unwholesome business practices, which in the present 
scheme have acquired an external show of respectability, would 
not be tolerated but would be removed either by law or custom 
and popular disapproval. It would be made difficult, if not 
impossible, for one business to encroach on the sphere of activity 
of the other and to draw away its customers; advertising of wares 
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would disappear and the artificial stimulation of sales would not 
be permitted; the demoralizing practice of underselling would 
cease, because the estabiished prices would have to be rigidly 
maintained; since there would be no prospect of invading the 
business territory of another concern and thus increasing the 
volume of sales, overexpansion would be unprofitable and use- 
less; with the level of prices the standard quality of commodities 
would be upheld. If these measures appear to us as restrictive, 
it should, however, not be forgotten that they are also essentially 
protective. They protect primarily the interests of the public, 
making sure that the community is properly served in the most 
economical manner and sufficiently supplied with what it needs at 
reasonable cost. They constitute likewise a very effectual pro- 
tection of business, inasmuch as they prevent every form of 
dishonest and unfair competition. All in all, they would make 
for business stability and security. The conservative business 
man, whose aim it is to make a decent living and not to amass a 
vast fortune, would unquestionably welcome a situation of this 
kind. He would not have to live in deadly fear of ruthless business 
rivalry, which is bent on undermining the business which he 
has laboriously and conscientiously built up and on depriving him 
of his means of a livelihood. As he performs a valuable and 
recognized social function, the community would surround him 
with all the safeguards necessary to enable him to continue the 
unhampered discharge of this task. His best protection would 
be precisely the identity of his own interests and those of the 
community, for the community has a real interest in supporting 
a business enterprise which fulfills a need, whereas it has none in 
promoting business which is devoted only to private gain and 
preys both on other business and on the community. 

The consumer, in this scheme, instead of being at the mercy 
of business would be its prime consideration. His needs would be 
the reason and measure of all production. Business could only 
be established where it would be truly a service of the community, 
and useless duplication would cease. Every locality would be 
provided with adequate business facilities to cater to all needs, 
but business for exploitation would have no chance. The quality 
of goods would be fully guaranteed, and the prices would be 
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based on real value and the costs of production, for the medieval 
theory of the just price means just this, that whilst the purchaser 
receives full value the producer is sufficiently rewarded for his 
work. The just price is at once for the benefit of the consumer and 
the producer. The just price is a social category, and is deter- 
mined on the basis of social considerations. Maintenance of 
quality and price redounds to the common good and is socially 
beneficial. The slaughtering of prices, though apparently ad- 
vantageous to the purchaser, in the long run is socially harmful 
and consequently of no real benefit to the consumer. For all a 
steady and consistent price level is desirable; where it exists, 
neither consumer nor producer is defrauded and neither takes 
unfair advantage of the other. 

The special characteristic of an economic system based on 
service and need is the harmonization of all interests which enter 
into the complex situation. Where ends are deliberately sought 
and not merely left to the operation of blind forces, the attain- 
ment of these ends is more likely to be effected. Now, that is 
exactly what takes place in the system which we have described. 
The principal end of economic activity, that of supplying the 
wants of society, is made the dominating and determining pur- 
pose not only of the economic process as a whole but of all the 
separate factors contributing to the final outcome. Hence, the 
whole process in its general orientation as well as in all its details 
becomes purposive. Personal and subjective ends can be realized 
only to the extent that they can be fitted into the general scheme 
of social service. When service and social usefulness are the law 
and norm of economic activity, the individual in his business 
operations and dealings will have to adopt the prevailing point of 
view and conform to the social requirements unless he wishes to 
bring on himself drastic social interference. Private pursuits will 
necessarily have to adjust themselves to the general trend and 
tenor. Whatever may be the private intention of the individual, 
the keynote of his activity must be service, and personal ends can 
only be grafted on the all-inclusive general purpose. Where there 
is a commanding common end, the logical result will be coérdina- 
tion and simplification of all the activities aiming at this end. 
Supply, quality and price will be regulated by the same social 
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principle. Exchange value cannot become the dominating factor 
of economic enterprise, and the profit motive cannot assert itself 
to any considerable extent. Producer, salesman, and consumer 
will be closely bound together in a community of interest. Limita- 
tions and restriction, inevitable in a scheme of this type, are 
imposed for the common good but for that very reason will 
ultimately result in the benefit of all. 

As this order with its balancing curbs and checks presents the 
most favorable conditions for the realization of the material ends 
of social production, it likewise is most conducive to the Chris- 
tianization of the social order. Justice cannot be the outcome 
of the free play of economic forces. If men are left entirely free 
to follow the natural bent of their inclinations, the deepest 
inspiration of their activity will be selfishness. To achieve a 
moral society, law, control, restraint, regulation, and restriction 
are indispensable. Hence, only an economic system devised for 
the realization of a moral end can attain to the level of a moral 
order. It is, therefore, not surprising that all those who approach 
the question of social construction from the moral point of view 
and with a moral outlook unanimously demand a reorganization 
of society which stresses the purpose of service and subjects the 
motive of profit to manifold restrictions. For the simple fact is 
that the social tendencies of man without external direction and 
assistance remain ineffectual, whilst the selfish instincts grow 
into destructive forces unless they are kept under effective social 
control. It is inconceivable that any moral teacher would glorify 
and exalt the pure and unadulterated profit motive as a construc- 
tive social force capable of achieving the common good or of 
bringing about even a semblance of economic justice. If accepted 
at all, it must be regulated, kept within reasonable bounds, and 
subordinated to ends of an altruistic nature which have a moral 
value of their own. 


Organization for Service 


What this spirit of service will mean if it expresses itself in 
economic and social life is very attractively described by Dr. 
Charles A. Ellwood, whom we quote on this subject. “It is our 
business and industrial life,’’ he writes, ‘‘which most needs to 
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be transformed, of course, by the principle of mutual service, for 
it is this portion of our life which has been most deliberately 
organized upon the basis of self-interest. Profit rather than serv- 
ice has too often been adopted as the end of business. Con- 
sequently, it is in business that we find the most glaring departures 
from the principle of service. This is not difficult to understand 
if we stop to remember that only a few generations ago human 
slavery was still common. The tradition of exploiting human be- 
ings in industry for the profit which can be made from their 
labor is still strong in our business and industrial life. Now, if 
we could lift business and industry to the plane of mutual service, 
all purposeful exploiting would disappear at once. Not only would 
labor cease to be exploited, but capital and labor would cease to 
combine to exploit the public. Both capital and labor would 
regard themselves as partners in the common service of the public. 
They would ask accordingly from the public only just compensa- 
tion for the service which they render. Neither capital nor labor 
in a society organized upon the principle of service would think 
of determining themselves what their compensation should be. 
They would be willing to leave the determination of both just 
profits and just wages to the disinterested competent representa- 
tives of the public. They would gladly submit to intelligent 
public regulation; and if the public showed itself unintelligent or 
selfish in the compensation which it offered, both capital and 
labor would patiently seek redress through legally constituted 
methods, much as the individual now seeks redress for other 
wrongs in legally constituted courts. Just as ministers, teachers 
and a few other classes now permit their compensation to be 
fixed by the public conscience, so would all economic classes 
under a regime of mutual service. They would, moreover, seek 
only peaceful means of settling their differences when differences 
arose. The use of force by one class.as against other classes would 
be out of the question. Service and duties, not rights, either of 
individuals or classes, would be emphasized. Thus, the whole 
atmosphere of our business and industrial life, indeed, would be 
changed.’”’? Now, this is without question a delightful picture; 
in fact, one is tempted to say that it is too good to be true. As 
* “Christianity and Social Science” (New York City). 
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the author well states, all this would be tantamount to a change 
of our entire business and industrial atmosphere. But how can 
such a radical change of the social climate be effected? True, 
Christianity is working at this formidable task, but the final 
consummation is a long way off. Human nature is an exceedingly 
stubborn thing and not easily transformed. 

A society motivated by service does not spontaneously spring 
into being. To exist, it must have a realistic framework of 
organization. The spirit is the vivifying principle, but it requires 
a physical external embodiment for its existence. Organization 
for service gives material support to the spirit of service and 
brings it to full fruition. By organization for service we under- 
stand a social structure which, on the objective side, enforces the 
common good and regulates enterprise in such a manner that it 
will result in the advancement of the public welfare irrespective 
of the subjective motives from which it emanates. Such astructur’ 
can even utilize incentives that belong to a lower level by firmly 
subordinating them to social ends and by repressing them at the 
point where they become socially harmful. It does not at all 
follow that in a social order organized for service all are actuated 
by the spirit of service and prompted by the loftiest altruism, 
but it does follow that selfish activity which runs counter to the 
objective purpose of the organization will quickly and forcefully 
be curbed. Moreover, a structure of this kind has an educative 
influence and gradually lifts men to a higher plane, for men 
naturally conform to the moral standards embodied in their 
social environment. Thus, contrasting the Christian with the 
non-Christian society, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch says: ‘“‘An 
unchristian social order can be known by the fact that it makes 
good men do bad things. It tempts, defeats, and degrades men. 
A Christian social order makes bad men do good things. It sets 
high aims, steadies the vagrant impulses of the weak, trains the 

‘powers of the young, and is felt by all as an uplifting force which 
leaves them with the consciousness of a broader and nobler 
humanity as their years go on.’’* The law is better than men, and 
in the end makes men better. If the social structure embodies 
ideals of unselfishness, it will exert a wholesome disciplinary 

* “Christianizing the SocialJOrder’”’ (New York City). 
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inflience on all and serve as a nursery of the altruistic spirit. 
Selfish propensities cannot develop and wax strong if at every 
turn they run into a blind alley and against a solid stonewall, 
as they will in an economic order which is organized to defeat 
selfish scheming; moreover, the energy behind these egotistical 
impulses will seek other outlets and be diverted into socially 
less obnoxious channels. 

The Middle Ages built up such an order in the guild system, 
which was so constituted that private ambition could be realized 
only through socially useful activity and through service. The 
better part of the community entered into the spirit of the system 
and made its objective purpose their own personal end. This 
adjustment was greatly facilitated by the Christian doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all men. The 
unregenerate part of the community refused to make the inner 
adjustment, but the rigid structure thwarted their evil designs. 









“Charity Sermons” 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A reader may properly demand a reason for putting the title 
of a paper in marks of quotation. So far as the present instance 
is concerned, there are three reasons which may serve to clarify 
the subject of ‘‘charity sermons” as a topic for discussion. 

(1) I have found the expression ‘‘charity sermons”’ in only one 
Catholic work on preaching, namely, in Fr. O’Dowd’s volume 
entitled simply ‘‘Preaching.’”’ But the expression seems to have 
been sufficiently common amongst our separated brethren in 
England to indicate a peculiar class of sermons. Ido not find the 
expression in use by Protestant writers on homiletics in America. 

(2) A more intimate sort of reason is that, although Fr. 
O’Dowd’s volume may have been intended principally for priests 
in England, his use of the expression apparently did not indicate 
the peculiar kind of sermons specifically known as “‘charity ser- 
mons’ in England, but was made to include such a very general 
topic as “‘almsgiving’’ together with such a very restricted topic 
as ‘‘talking about money.”’ 

(3) A third reason is that what is rather technically styled a 
“charity sermon’”’ is restricted in its scope to a special object, and 
is therefore not to be confounded with the widely comprehensive 
subject of ‘charity’ in general. This third reason deserves a 
slight preliminary treatment because, in Christian parlance, 
“charity” suggests an immensely wide field for discrimination. 
Thus, under such a heading we might find various topics for 
discussion. 

(a) Charity comprises in its purview everything that deals with 
the love of God and the love of the neighbor, as Our Saviour 
indicated in His parable of the Good Samaritan, whose moral 
summed up the Law and the Prophets. A sermon whose title 
is merely ‘‘charity’” could accordingly treat compendiously of 
this wide spiritual domain. Canon Howe’s work, ‘‘Sermon 
Plans,”’ gives us two plans for such a sermon (pp. 72-73 and 
442-443). 
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F (b) A sermon on “charity” could, however, also confine itself 
to any one of the topics covered in the many chapters of the large 
treatise on ““The Love of God’”’ composed by St. Francis de Sales. 

(c) Similarly, a sermon on “charity” could restrict itself to 
any one of the subjects to be dealt with in a large treatise on 
fraternal charity such as St. Francis declined to undertake, 
whilst expressing his hope that some competent theologian would 
take fraternal charity as a general subject for a volume similar 
to that of the Saint in its breadth of scope and its minuteness of 
treatment. Canon Howe gives us two plans here (‘“‘Charity to 
Others,” pp. 132-133; and ‘Almsdeeds,” pp. 424-425). A 
sermon on either of these two general subjects could, of course, 
be very extensive, as witness Massillon’s sermon entitled ‘‘On 
Charity,’ which contains some 12,000 words in its English trans- 
lation, although it does not consider charity in general but con- 
fines itself to almsgiving in particular. 

Since further illustration might easily prove tedious, let me 
merely draw attention at present to the much more restricted 
meaning traditionally associated, I believe, with the expression, 
“charity sermons.’’ Such a so-called ‘ charity sermon’’ does not 
need to be extensive (like Massillon’s sermon that dealt with 
‘“‘Almsdeeds’’), since its purview is ordinarily limited to one 
definite theme, to one specific object, of almsgiving. This special 
object might be the construction of a church, a school, a convent, 
a hospital, an asylum; or it might deal wlth the support of home 
and foreign missions—and so on. Its object would be clearly 
defined, and would therefore be greatly limited in scope. Mean- 
while, however, it might also be a somewhat casual appeal made 
by the pastor of a struggling parish to the good folk of more 
prosperous parishes. The important point is that the appeal is 
always restricted, by its very nature, to some single, well-defined 
object. Such appeals, then, illustrate only one concrete object 
in the widely comprehensive field of almsgiving. 

There may be reason to fear that this long introduction to my 
theme of “charity sermons’ has taxed rather severely the 
patience of my readers. My excuse for the slowing-up of my treat- 
ment of ‘‘charity sermons” can only be that the cne instance of the 
use of the expression which I find in Catholic works on preach- 
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ing seems to misuse the expression to cover a discussion of two 
things, one of which (‘‘almsgiving’’) is very general in its scope, 
while the other (‘‘talking about money’’) is highly particularized. 
I refer to Fr. O’Dowd’s volume. 


I 


“Under this heading [Chairty Sermons] I include all sermons dealing 
with money matters.’’—O’ Dowd, ‘‘Preaching.”’ 


In the introduction of the present paper, I have tried to illus- 
trate the meaning traditionally attached to the expression, 
“charity sermon.”” The more general topic of almsgiving or 
almsdeeds falls naturally under the suggestion of one or other 
Gospel or Epistle proper to the successive Sundays in the Church 
Year. On the other hand, a “charity sermon’”’ can find place on 
any Sunday or feastday, since its plea is usually an urgent one. 

It is clear that my use of the expression, “‘charity sermons,” 
is not that of Fr. O’Dowd. But it is also proper for me to note 
that the opening sentence of O’Dowd’s section on what he calls 
“charity sermons’’ will safeguard every attentive reader of his 
volume from a misapprehension of the title which he gave to that 
section. He begins: ‘Preaching the Gospel and talking about 
money are two uses of the faculty of speech that are not easily 
united with propriety.’’ He forthwith places a footnote here, 
which I have quoted above as a sort of illuminating text. It is 
clear that this footnote broadens very considerably the reader’s 
outlook on Fr. O’Dowd’s proposed treatment of what he calls 
“charity sermons.”’ 

‘Charity sermons” (as Fr. O’ Dowd uses the expression) would 
accordingly embrace in their purview even the ordinary Sunday 
announcements concerning the propriety of greater generosity in 
the plate collections taken up at all the Masses; whereas the reader, 
unless thus forewarned, might suppose that a charity sermon 
would appeal only for some special object. 

Unwilling or unable to undertake anything like an elaborate 
search into the history of charity sermons, I nevertheless have 
consulted many manuals of sacred rhetoric with the result that 
I am surprised to find Fr. O’Dowd apparently singular in the 
attention he pays (at least in this title, ‘“Charity Sermons’) 
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to a very special subject which seems not to be treated elsewhere. 
But I am still more surprised to find that he does not really discuss 
charity sermons (in the traditional sense attached to the words), 
but deals with the general topic of almsgiving, meanwhile de- 
voting much less space thereto than to what he styles ‘‘talking 
about money.”’ 

Leaving now the domain of works on homiletics, I may add 
that a more restricted search through recently published volumes 
of sermons yielded only one example of a charity sermon in its 
traditional meaning, as distinguished from an ordinary Sunday 
sermon on almsgiving. Such a charity sermon would naturally 
be found in a volume of ‘‘Occasional Sermons,”’ since it does not 
fall properly within the course of a year’s sermons. But I have 
failed to find such a sermon in the volumes of “‘Occasional Ser- 
mons” I have consulted. The reason, of course, is not far to 
seek. A charity sermon is restricted in its peculiar outlook, for 
it turns upon special facts and cannot easily be used for other 
occasions. If it occurs at all, the reason may be partly for its 
eloquence and pathos, or partly as a sort of memorial of an 
outstanding achievement in the world of Christian charity— 
and such a sermon is not adaptable to other occasions. I should 
perhaps add that I have found six plans for charity sermons in 
Msgr. Millot’s ‘‘Plans de Sermons de Circonstances’”’ (Téqui, 
Paris, pp. 117-126) under the general heading: ‘‘Pour une 
réunion de charité.’’ The six plans are unavoidably restricted 
to general considerations connected with almsgiving, and are 
doubtless intended to stimulate fervor, as well as understanding, 
in the administration of alms by groups assembled for that 
distinct purpose. But they remain, I think, fairly as charity 
sermons rather than as sermons on almsgiving, because of their 
suggestion or implication of combined official action to be directed, 
as circumstances may dicate, to special objects. 

It is now in order to illustrate, in a detailed and specific way, 
what is meant by a charity sermon. 


II 
“Kind, pious souls did to the Virgin build 
A lonely Spital, the belated swain 
From the night terrors of the waste to shield.” 
—Wordsworth, ‘Guilt and Sorrow.” 
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“Spital” is a corruption of “hospital,” but is withal a good 
English word. Its use appears to be restricted to England, since 
I have found it in a small dictionary published there, but did 
not find it in a dictionary of similar content issued in the United 
States. It is given, however, in our larger American dictionaries, 
in one of which it also occurs in the expression ‘‘spital sermons’ 
to indicate sermons preached in, or for, a hospital. I am told 
that spital sermons are still annual occurrences in Anglican 
churches with the purpose of collecting money for such charitable 
institutions. 

The ordinary scope of such spital sermons is obviously much 
broadened by Wordsworth’s use of “Spital.”” The medieval 
charity that ‘‘did to the Virgin build a lonely Spital’”’ merely to 
shelter a belated swain from the night terrors of the waste was, 
after all, a lovely charity, albeit the spital in question was not a 
“hospital” in our modern meaning of the word. A spital sermon 
could very well have been preached either for the construction or 
for the maintenance of such a ‘‘wayside shelter for all comers’ — 
to employ the expression of an Anglican antiquary who published, 
in 1909, a large volume on ““The Medizval Hospitals of England,” 
and who, having obtained for it a Preface by the Anglican Bishop 
of Bristol, further remarked in the Introduction as follows: 


“While we are justly proud of our institutions for the amelioration 
of the lot of the infirm and destitute, we are apt to forget that they 
are not the outcome of any modern philanthropic movement, but are 
rather England’s inheritance for above a thousand years... . 

“At the outset it will be well to make clear what the hospital was, 
and what it was not. It was an ecclesiastical, not a medical, insti- 
tution. It was for care rather than cure: for the relief of the body, 
when possible, but preéminently for the refreshment of the soul. 
By manifold religious observances, the staff sought to elevate and 
discipline character. They endeavored, as the body decayed, to 
strengthen the soul and prepare it for the future life. Faith and 
love were more predominant features in hospital life than were skill 
and science. | 

“It will surprise many to learn that—apart from actual monas- 
teries and friaries—there existed upwards of 750 such charitable in- 
stitutions in Medieval England. To appreciate the relative magni- 
tude of this number, it must be remembered that the total popula- 
tion was smaller than that of London at the present day. The fact 
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proves that the clergy and laity were battling bravely with social 
problems... . 

“The study of these ancient charities calls attention to the follow- 
ing points. The first is the extent of leprosy in England .. . it is 
certain that the figure mentioned above includes over 200 hospitals 


occupied at one time by lepers 


My excerpt stops with the word lepers for the reason that I 
wish to illustrate my conception of a charity sermon by a modern 
Catholic appeal for charity towards lepers. I was greatly pleased 
to find such a sermon in Msgr. Grosch’s volume, ‘‘Sermons and 
Lectures,” published some twenty-five years ago in London. 
Illustrative excerpts will be given here, partly because the theme 
reminds me of the exquisite charity of medieval England with its 
more than 200 lazar houses, and partly because the theme is, 
to my mind, handled with simplicity of diction and unostenta- 
tious pathos. The title of the sermon is: ‘Our Leper Brethren.”’ 
The appeal, made at St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, was on 
behalf of the St. Francis Leper Guild, and contained only about 
1900 words. It was therefore desirably brief, as sermons are 
expected to be nowadays. The preacher began: 


“There are certain circumstances which usually come to the aid of 
one whose duty it is to ask the alms of the faithful in charity, of 
which this morning I find myself deprived... . 

“The objects of our general charity we see round about us; the 
poor we have always with us. Their pitiful lot is known to us... . 
If we have home and health and happiness, very gratitude for our 
lot moves us to pity and to help the shelterless, the disease-stricken, 
the unfortunate, and in these considerations the pleader has valu- 
able auxiliaries, even when appealing for charity for the love of God. 

“It is more difficult to plead for those whose appallingly wretched 
lot few of us have ever witnessed, whose existence in the world we 
scarcely realise. ... We cannot by imaginary contrast realise the 
blessing which is ours in the possession of clean health, free from the 
loathsome, practically incurable, plague of leprosy. Yet if we could, 
there would be no more powerful incentive, from a human point of 
view, to urge us to help the lepers, if only as an act of thanksgiv- 
ing.... Perhaps it would be true to say that the poor lepers are 
the most pitiable and the least cared for of all God’s creatures.’ 


The wretched existence of the lepers is described by the preacher 
in graphic detail—a detail which is heartrending in spite, or 
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mayhap because, of the simple directness of the language used; 
and he ends his quite brief pleading as follows: 

“Surely if there be a charity which needs no urging, it is this 
charity for the poor leper. We may thank God that the lower mo- 
tives which might move our charity are all but absent from us on 
this occasion. Thank God that that which might appear to be a 
drawback in our appeal for charity, is in reality a help; it elevates, 
it transforms, it transfigures it beyond all doubt, and makes it an 
act of pure love of God. We will take up the poor leper in our arms 
this morning and lay him upon the altar of sacrifice; our poor victim 
is Christ Jesus. Our help is given to Him; let it be such that on the 
last great day He may recognise us as His benefactors, and crown 
us with the words: ‘I was a leper and you cleansed Me.’ ”’ 


Especially in two points has the preacher exemplified here the 
advice of Bishop von Keppler in his work on preaching entitled, 
in its English translation, ‘‘Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels.”’ 
The bishop reminds us that we should take into account and 
should employ “the natural principles as well as the supernatural 
values and aims of Christian morality, while taking a firm stand on 
the ground of daily experience and keeping our glance fixed on the 
eternal Christian ideals.’”” He also cautions us that “the preva- 
lence of scepticism, a realistic tendency, and a certain de- 
generacy and carelessness in modern character demand caution 
and discrimination in the use of pathos. To dispense altogether 
with its use would be to forego a fundamental force in oratory. 
What should be avoided is a false and unreal pathos both in 
sermon and in delivery.’””’ Msgr. Grosch began his pleading with 
the realism of those ‘‘lower’’ motives which naturally stir our 
feelings, only to draw his hearers up gradually to the ideal identi- 
fication of Christ with His suffering brethren. He thus enabled 
his hearers thoroughly to supernaturalize the common human 
motives of kindness and generosity. Meanwhile, he allowed the 
picture of the terrible realities which he verbally painted for his 
hearers to supply its own inevitable pathos, without himself 
indulging in ‘‘a false pathos in sermon and in delivery.” 


III 


The appeal voiced by Msgr. Grosch (‘Our Leper Brethren’’) 
constitutes an admirable example of a charity sermon. It is 
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especially interesting for more than one reason: first, because 
it illustrates the power of true pathos—that quality which 
Bishop von Keppler praised so highly, but whose counterfeit 
presentment he warned his hearers against with such forcible 
advice; and secondly, because it would seem to be no easy thing 
to find another illustration of a charity sermon in volumes similar 
to that of Msgr. Grosch. At any rate, I have not been so for- 
tunate as to come upon another example in volumes whose titles 
would perhaps lead us to expect at least one charity sermon (in 
its specialized meaning, as dealt with in the present paper). 

Thus, there is no example of a Charity Sermon in Cardinal 
Bourne’s “Occasional Sermons,” in Father Phelan’s ‘‘Sermons for 
Special Occasions,” or in Father Skelly’s “Sermons and Addresses”’ 
—fairly typical volumes, I suppose, for the inclusion of a charity 
sermon. This fact does not intimate, however, that only few 
charity sermons are preached nowadays. A sufficiently obvious 
reason for this apparent scarcity is that a really good charity 
sermon is apt to be one which ‘‘takes its cue”’ from certain peculiar 
needs or circumstances, and which therefore may lack a general 
interest for the public at large. 1 would therefore venture to 
counsel my readers to make a note of any sources they may come 
upon (e.g., diocesan weeklies, large biographies of notable 
preachers, etc.) for sermons, or for quotations from sermons, 
peculiarly “‘charity sermons.” 

A contributing cause to this scarcity may be that the 
preacher’s manner of delivery—his earnestness, his elocutionary 
powers, perhaps a certain sympathetic quality in his voice—may 
have greatly enhanced the value of a spoken sermon which in 
cold type would make but a slight appeal to our interest. Let 
me cite but one illustration of my meaning—a lengthy illustra- 
tion but withal, I think, an interesting one. 

George Whitefield (1714-1770), founder of the Calvinistic sect 
in the Methodist body, was an ardent and self-sacrificing mission- 
ary who, in the early days of slow and trying voyages from 
England to the American colonies, came seven times across the 
ocean. He was accounted an exceedingly able preacher. A 
charity sermon which he preached in Philadelphia in order to 
supply the wants of certain very poor folk in Georgia seems to 
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have been a truly prodigious success. As the appeal was not, 
apparently, an ordinary discourse on a Gospel text, but rather a 
humanitarian appeal for certain very poor folk in Georgia, it will 
probably not be found in the six volumes of his journals and ser- 
mons published in London after his death (1771-1772). Despite 
his great fame as a preacher (he is said to have preached more than 
18,000 sermons), a present-day estimate of his preaching powers 
declares: ‘His great power was due to his delivery rather than 
to the matter of his discourses; his writings do not sustain the 
impression derived from accounts of his preaching’ (‘“‘New 
Standard Encyclopedia,” s. v., Whitefield, George). His delivery, 
rather than the winning force of his diction or of his argumenta- 
tion, may have won him the great success of his charity sermon at 
Philadelphia. 

Similar successes achieved by Catholic preachers in their 
charity sermons may have been due largely to the personality, 
the fame, or the elocutionary powers of the preachers. In such 
cases, neither they nor their biographers would lightly put into 
dead type the text, perhaps feeble enough, of the sermons they 
had preached with most persuasive elocution. Howbeit, I 
should welcome a volume devoted to the charity sermons of success- 
ful Catholic preachers. I am confident that many helpful hints 
could be gathered from such a volume for indications of desirable 
methods in our appeals for a clearly defined object of almsgiving. 

Meanwhile, the methods adopted must ultimately be suited 
to the personality of the man who does the preaching. A certain 
grim sort of humor may succeed better than an attempt at pathos. 
There was, for instance, the famous charity sermon delivered by 
Dean Swift. It was extremely brief, but very much to the point. 
Having announced as his text (I quote from memory, and there- 
fore perhaps somewhat inexactly), “He who giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord; and He will repay,’”’ Dean Swift commented: 
“Brethren, if you trust the security, come down with the cash!”’ 
and he forthwith descended from the pulpit. 

I do not recall having ever read Massillon’s sermon at the 
Funeral Mass for Louis XIV, surnamed “the Great.”’ But I 
doubt that it could have added anything of value to its first 
sentence: ‘“‘My brethren, only God is great.” If Massillon 
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had forthwith descended from the august pulpit of Notre Dame 
Cathedral after having uttered these simple words, the tre- 
mendous meaning and moral of that one short sentence might 
have found time to penetrate into the hearts and the reins of his 
exalted auditory, which comprised people who represented all 
the splendid achievements in the arts, the sciences, and the 
literature of the golden era of France. All of those glories had 
been lights in the crown of the Great Louis, who was now but a 
decaying mass of flesh that would soon be but dust and ashes. 
Truly, only GOD is great! 

While, then, a study of specimens of charity sermons could 
give us helpful suggestion towards a desirable method, or towards 
desirable methods, in the composition and the delivery of charity 
sermons, we must always remember that appropriate adaptation 
to one’s own personality and powers is necessary. We must cut 
our pattern by our cloth. 








The Immaculate Conception in History 
By JoHN W. Morav, §&.]J. 


In the world-renowned Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome there are many objects calculated to awaken the faith 
of the devout pilgrim and to delight the soul of the artist. One 
stands in awe as one gazes at the mosaics of Sixtus III, which were 
placed on the chancel arch in the year 432 to commemorate Mary’s 
great triumph at the Council of Ephesus, where she was pro- 
claimed the Mother of God. Many are enchanted by the richly 
gilt roof, which contains some of the first gold brought from Amer- 
ica. But there is one statue erected in modern times which arrests 
the attention of all the thousands who enter this massive edifice. 
In the crypt of the ‘‘Confession’’ is found a kneeling figure of 
Pius IX, who had intended this to be his last resting place. 
When however the Italian troops entered the Eternal City and 
seized the Papal States, the Holy Pontiff, in his humility thinking 
that it was on account of his sins that this disaster had fallen 
on the Church, left instructions in his will that he should be buried 
among the poor at San Lorenzo. 

His wishes were carried out, but Catholic piety later insisted 
on adorning with rich mosaics and marbles the Basilica outside 
the Walls which was his last resting place. They wished to pay 
honor to the great Shepherd who had suffered bitter hours in his 
defense of the rights of the Church. But there was also another 
reason why Catholic piety and love followed to the grave this 
successor of Peter. He was the one selected by God to proclaim 
the Immaculate Conception of His Virgin Mother. It will be our 
pleasing task to review the various steps which led up to Pio 
Nono’s infallible Decree. 

_ As all Catholics know, the Church cannot define a doctrine 
unless it has been revealed and unless it is already contained in 
the deposit of faith. Of course, a dogma may have been obscured 
during certain periods, but the Holy Ghost, who watches over the 
Bride of Christ, assists her to discover and to manifest to the 
world the treasures of faith. We can conveniently divide the 


history of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception into four 
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ages, which we shall call the ages of (1) implicit faith, (2) liturgy, 
(3) controversies, and (4) clarification. 

I. THe Ace or Impticit FattH.—This is the period of the 
Fathers of the Church and of the early Councils. The nascent 
Church stressed Christological doctrines. This was necessary in 
order to combat pagan polytheistic views and also to meet the 
attacks of various heretical bodies. It was only natural, therefore, 
that attention should be centered on the Mother of God. Special 
emphasis was laid on the virginity of Mary from the earliest days 
of the Church.! But not content with glorifying this great 
privilege, all the early Fathers, Doctors and ecclesiastical writers 
extol the extraordinary sanctity of the Maid of Nazareth. The 
Council of Ephesus in 431 proclaimed that Mary was truly the 
Mother of God. Then since it was repugnant to Catholic faith 
and devotion that she who had been chosen for this singular 
honor should be anything but spotless, the Eastern writers and 
sacred orators especially began to laud Mary’s surpassing holiness. 
They never tired of repeating that she was never defiled by the 
slightest stain of sin. Here we find the germ of the doctrine defined 
at a much later period. If Mary was always spotless, she never 
incurred the stain of original sin. 

St. Ephrem seems to bring out this very point. He writes: 
“Truly Thou (O Lord) and Thy Mother are the only ones who 
are entirely beautiful; for there is no stain in Thee nor any spot 
upon Thy Mother. My children (infants) are not at all like these 
two objects of beauty.”’? Now, infants have no actual sin. Hence, 
if Christ and Mary are essentially superior to infants in the matter 
of sin, it follows that Mary did not incur the loss of sanctifying 
grace as the result of Adam’s disobedience. 

It would be natural to expect to find something of this same 
nature in Augustine, who devoted a large part of his writings to 
the subject of original sin. In his ‘‘De Natura et Gratia,” written 
in 415, we find these words: ‘‘With the exception therefore of 


1 However, Emil Brunner, a prominent disciple of Karl Barth, is wrong when he 
states that the Church taught the doctrine of the Virgin Birth in order to strengthen 
the belief in the Divinity of Christ (‘The Mediator,” translated by O. Wyon, New 
York City, 1934, pp. 322-327). The Church taught the doctrine because it found 
it in St. Matthew and St. Luke, and therefore in the earliest tradition. 

2 “Carmina Nisibena,”’ xxvii, 8, composed at Nisibis (Syria) about the year 370. 
Cfr. Rouet de Journel, ‘““Enchiridion Patristicum,” no. 719. Most of Ephrem’s ser- 
mons and exhortations are in verse. As the poetry of the Gnostic Bardasanes had 
been instrumental in spreading false doctrines, Ephrem entered the lists to conquer 
heresy with its own weapons. 
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the holy Virgin Mary, concerning whom on account of the honor 
of the Lord I wish no question to be considered when discussion 
is held concerning sin—for whence do we know how much more 
of grace was conferred on her to conquer entirely sin, who merited 
to conceive and give birth to Him who we know was sinless?’’? 

II. Tue LiturcicaL AcE.—The tender bud of doctrine, 
delicate and fair in the dew of the early morning of Christian 
faith, was soon, under the warm breath of the Holy Spirit, to 
blossom forth into the lovely flower of Catholic liturgy. Theo- 
logians frequently employ as an argument the dictum, lex orandi 
est lex credendi. There is a wealth of meaning in these few words. 
They enunciate the principle that any doctrine found in the liturgy 
of the Church is in accordance with Catholic faith. The Church’s 
liturgy is the official worship of God, and therefore in this all- 
important function the infallible Spouse of Christ could not 
tolerate error. Of course, the liturgical argument for the truth 
of a doctrine is valid only if the devotion is widespread and prac- 
tised for a long period of time, and also if the object of the devo- 
tion is clear and precise. 

Honor to Mary is a natural concomitant to the adoration 
paid to her Divine Son. Hence, we are not surprised to find that, 
beginning with the ninth century, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception was celebrated in Ireland.‘ In the eleventh century, 
we can discover plentiful evidence of the feast in England. This 
little island in its heyday of Catholicity was a devoted client of 
Our Lady and loved to call itself by the sweet name of Mary’s 
Dowry. Its inhabitants took great pleasure in her festivals. 
Nor were the peoples of other European lands less ardent in their 
devotion to their Queen. They too regarded her as ripe for heaven 
as soon as she began to exist on this earth. Therefore, they also 
began to celebrate her conception. 

_ The Catholic Church, however, is never content to sacrifice 

3 “‘De Natura et Gratia,” 36, 42 (Corpus Vindobonense, 60, 263; Rouet de Jour- 
nel, no. 1794). In all fairness, we wish to state that the subject under discussion 
was actual sin. Augustine was replying to a work of Pelagius, who held the sinless- 
ness of many holy men and women, including Mary of Nazareth. The great Bishop 
of Hippo, however, maintained that even Saints commit actual sins, because they 
once incurred the guilt of original sin. He excludes Mary from the category of those 
who ever committed sin. The logical conclusion of Augustine’s doctrine, therefore, 
is the Immaculate Conception of Mary (Boyer, ‘“‘De Deo Creante et Elevante,” 


Rome, 1933, pp. 450-452). We do not affirm, however, that Augustine everexplic- 


itly stated this conclusion. _ 
4X, Le Bachelet, in Dictionnaire de Théol, Cath., VII, I, 987-990, 
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truth to beauty or emotion, and hence theologians began to 
inquire into the object of this devotion. Was Mary free from sin 
at the very first moment of her existence? Some said no; they 
affirmed that the Church celebrated the sanctification of the 
Virgin before birth. She was in the same category of God’s 
elect as St. John the Baptist. These professors did not deny, 
however, that Mary was in some sense unique among the Saints 
of God. They taught that she was sanctified in the womb at 
a much earlier period of life than the Precursor of Our Lord. The 
chill blast of their pronouncements shrivelled up some of the 
tender plants of Catholic piety and in some places the feast was 
suppressed. 

Mary, however, had staunch supporters in the ranks of the 
theologians. These latter used a very simple argument. Mary 
was the Mother of God, hence she was conceived immaculate.§ 
The effect of this simple demonstration was instantaneous. More 
and more localities began to celebrate the feast. Though Mary’s 
great cavalier, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, attacked the doctrinal 
grounds of the devotion, the festival burgeoned in the rich soil 
of Catholic devotion. 

III. THe AGE oF CONTROVERSY (from the Twelfth Century to 
the Council of Trent).—The majority of theologians followed the 
renowned Cistercian Abbot and opposed Mary’s privilege. Great 
thinkers lent the prestige of their names to the negative side, 
among them Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the 
Great, and St. Thomas Aquinas.* They employed two principal 
arguments. (1) Only virginal conception is exempt from original 
sin. But the conception of Mary by her parents was according to 
the laws of nature and attended by concupiscence. Therefore, 
it was not exempt from original sin. This was the argument of 
St. Bernard. (2) If Mary was conceived immaculate, she did not 
need redemption. But all men are redeemed by Christ. These 
arguments were considered conclusive in the Schools. 

The frowns of the theological intelligentsia, however, had 
little effect on the liturgical life of the Church. The missals, 
breviaries and psalters, of the period furnish ample proof that 
the feast continued to be celebrated. The issue remained in doubt 

5 The seeds of Scotus’ proof on the grounds of suitability were: potuit, decutt, 


ergo fectt. 
6 X. Le Bachelet in Dict. de Théol. Cath., VII, I, 1045-1054. 
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until there thundered down upon the field of battle a doughty 
champion of Mary, whose keen sword was forged of equal parts 
of subtlety, brilliance and solidity. This great hero, destined to 
win undying fame by his settlement of the vexing question, was 
none other than the Franciscan Duns Scotus (1274-1308), pro- 
fessor first at Oxford and later at Paris. 

Scotus answered the argument drawn from the universality 
of the Redemption by a brilliant distinction whose discovery 
was one of the great milestones along the path of theological 
advance. Redemption, he said, is of two kinds, liberative and 
preservative.’ The grace which Christ won on the Cross was 
communicated to Mary’s soul at the moment of its creation and 
union with the body. It thus preserved her from original sin. 
With respect to all other mortals, the case is different. Sancti- 
fying grace is communicated to souls only after their creation and 
union with the body. It therefore liberates them from the stain 
of original sin which they have actually contracted. 

There remained only the difficulty of St. Bernard, namely, 
whoever is conceived with concupiscence has original sin. The 
brilliant young Franciscan parried this thrust with the greatest 
ease. He maintained that many had misunderstood the nature 
of concupiscence. It is not some morbid quality which infects 
the flesh and therefore the soul after its union with flesh. Nor is 
it a physical cause in the transmission of original sin, but only 
a moral one—that is, it is the condition on account of which 
God does not confer sanctifying grace to the newly created soul. 
Therefore, God can make an exception in this matter if it so 
pleases Him. Scotus, however, admitted a great distinction be- 
tween Christ’s freedom from hereditary taint and Mary’s; Christ 
was exempt de jure, Mary only de facto and vi meritorum Christs.® 

The question was not conclusively settled, but the settlement 
was in sight. The warm nourishing rays of this newly risen sun 
began to dissipate the miasmic fogs in the lowlands of theological 
doubt. The University of Paris, at that time the outstanding 
theological school of Europe, condemned a professor who main- 
tained that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
heretical. This was a clear sign that the doctrinal winds had 


7 As a matter of fact, Scotus did not employ these terms, which were coined later, 
but he did discover the concept which they express. 
* For references to Scotus’ works, cfr. X. Le Bachelet, loc. cét., 1073-1078. 
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shifted. The renowned Chancellor Gerson did not hesitate to 
preach the doctrine of the Doctor Subtilis, who had brought such 
renown to his school. 

The Council of Basle decreed that the celebration of the feast 
was in agreement with Catholic faith and Holy Scripture. These 
statutes lacked plenary authority, as the Council at the time 
was not cecumenical, but the stage was set for a further advance. 
This advance was made by Sixtus IV, a Franciscan, who gave 
formal approval to the feast and forbade any one who defended 
its doctrinal basis to be accused of heresy. Though this same 
Pontiff also decreed that those who denied the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception should not be branded as heretical, his 
approval of the feast did much to strengthen Mary’s defenders. 
The next blow against the tumbling towers of the opposition was 
delivered by the University of Paris, at that time called the 
Sorbonne.” It bound all its doctors to take an oath to defend 
the doctrine of Mary’s prerogative. This was a decisive step, 
for the University was still the leader in matters theological. 
Finally, the Council of Trent in its decree on original sin ex- 
pressly stated that it did not wish to include the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.1! 

IV. THe AGE OF CLARIFICATION.—This period includes the 
time from the Council of Trent to the definition by Pius IX, but 
to all practical purposes the dispute was finished by the end of 
the seventeenth century. In the forefront of the fray, as long as 
it lasted, were the sons of St. Francis of Assisi.‘ Another im- 
portant influence in the spread of devotion to Mary immaculately 
conceived was the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. There was a 
time when it would be difficult to find a city in Western Europe 
which did not possess either a college or a church conducted by 
the Society of Jesus. To each of these was attached a Sodality 
Chapter whose purpose was to honor the Mother of God. We 
might single out for special mention one Sodalist, St. John Berch- 


® Denzinger-Bannwart, “Enchiridion Symbolorum,” nn. 734-736. 

© Strictly, the Sorbonne means a theological institute founded in Paris by Robert 
de Sorbon, a distinguished professor and preacher, in the year 1257. At first there 
were separate Dominican and Franciscan Schools of theology at the University of 
Paris, but by the sixteenth century the staff of the Sorbonne was practically identical 
with the theological faculty of the University. 

11 Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 792. 

12 This is well brought out by the renowned Fr. A. Gemelli, Rector of the Univer- 
sity of the Sacred Heart, Milan. His work, ‘‘Franciscanesimo,” has been translated 
by Hughes (‘‘The Franciscan Message to the World,” London, 1934). 
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mans. He entered the Sodality at Mechlin, and died in Rome at 
the age of twenty-two. He has left to posterity not only the 
sweet memory of a gentle sanctity, but the written record of a 
vow to defend the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. This 
vow was written, not in ink, but in his own blood. It is one of 
the most prized relics in the Jesuit College in Brussels which 
bears the name of the Saint. 

Other distinguished churchmen who shed luster on the seven- 
teenth century, and added the prestige of their great name to 
Mary’s cause, included St. Francis of Sales, the renowned 
Bishop of Geneva, eloquent with voice and pen, and Cardinal 
Bérulle, the founder of the French Oratory. To these we might 
add the founders of two great Congregations which have deserved 
well of the Church of God, Jean-Jacques Olier and St. Vincent 
de Paul.4* The work of these men still lives in the Sulpicians 
and in the Congregation of the Mission. What is noteworthy 
in this connection, however, is that these Congregations had a 
large share in the formation of the clergy. Thus, they were 
spearheads in the advance of the Marian army. 

In 1661 came a voice from the Chair of Peter. In his Bull 
“Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum,’’ Alexander VII approved 
the feast and its material object. He lent the weight of his 
authority to the belief which held that ‘‘animam (Marie) in 
primo instanti creationis atque infusionis in corpus fuisse speciali 
Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Jesu Christi... a 
macula peccati originalis preservatam immunem.’’** It would be 
a rash theologian who would now dare affirm that the feast 
celebrated the sanctification of Mary in the womb of her mother. 
At the turn of the next century the great and zealous Pontiff, 
Clement XI (1700-1721), made this feast, so dear to Catholic 
piety, a holyday of obligation. 

It would seem now as if nothing was wanting except perhaps 
the direct approval of heaven itself. This approval was forth- 
coming. On November 30, 1830, while a young Sister of Charity, 
Catherine Labouré, was making her evening meditation, she 
had a vision of Our Lady dressed in robes of silk, “‘the color of 
~ 48 Nor should we pass over another client of Mary recently raised to the highest 
honors of the altar, St. John Eudes, the founder of the Society of Jesus and Mary 


(Eudist Fathers). 
14 F. Cavallera, ‘“‘Thesaurus Doctrine Catholice,” n. 806. 
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the dawn,” with her head covered by a white veil. Around her 
appeared in letters of gold: ‘‘Oh Marie, congue sans péché, priez 
pour nous qui avons recours a vous.”"* Moreover, a voice said: 
“Strike a medal after this model.”” Thus originated the Miracu- 
lous Medal. The wearing of this medal, so zealously propagated 
by the Fathers of the Congregation of the Mission, did much 
to stir up devotion to the doctrine which was soon to be solemnly 
proclaimed by a successor of St. Peter. 

That successor, as all Catholics know, was the beloved Pius 
IX. In 1849 he asked all the Catholic bishops of the world to 
express in writing their sentiments and wishes in regard to a 
definition. The replies must have touched his noble heart, nearly 
broken under the weight of his trials. The answers numbered 
543, and of these 484 petitioned the Holy Father to proclaim the 
definition. Only 18 opposed it; the rest doubted its oppor- 
tuneness or preferred an indirect definition. 

The last chapter of this great Catholic epic was written on the 
day upon which the Church celebrates the beautiful feast of 
Mary’s sinlessness. On December 8, 1854, Pius [IX published his 
Bull “Ineffabilis Deus,’”’ whose heart and core are the following 
glorious words: ‘“To the honor of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
to the glory and honor of the Virgin Mother of God, to the exalta- 
tion of the Catholic Faith and the increase of the Christian 
religion, by the authority of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul and by our own authority, we declare, pro- 
nounce and define that the doctrine which holds that the most 
blessed Virgin Mary, in the first instant of her conception, was 
by the singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, in view of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, Saviour of the human race, preserved free 
from all stain of original sin, (this doctrine we say) has been re- 
vealed by God and is therefore to be believed with firmness and 
constancy by all the faithful.’ 

Mary, our gracious Queen in Heaven, look down with love 
upon this land dedicated to you under the title of the Immaculate 
Conception! 

"18 This vision was frequently repeated. 














Catechist and Catechism 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


III. Meat and Milk 


Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism is triple: Part I is for “‘little 
children,”’ Part II for ‘‘children,”’ Part III for adults. It is there- 
fore admitted that not the entire Catechisms at present in circula- 
tion are to be taught to all. Moreover, the relevant documents 
constantly allude to “‘meat” and “‘milk’’ (cfr. I Cor., iii. 2), and 
insist that matter and method must be adapted to the age of 
the learner. We interpolate the suggestion that there are different 
sorts of ‘‘ages’’—those that can be reckoned by years, and those 
that must be reckoned by mental stages of development. We 
have known any number of adults who are absolute babies in 
spiritual things, and, when being instructed, would go almost 
crazy if the Catechism as such were used at first, however much 
it may be one’s duty to apply it before one has finished with the 
instructee. Hence, no matter what the age of the instructee may 
be in years (indeed, especially when he is adult but has not been 
brought up in a Catholic atmosphere and is not accustomed 
to Catholic phraseology), one has to be very careful lest meat be 
administered to one who can digest milk only—and, indeed, lest 
the milk we give should have been drawn, so to say, from the 
breasts of a mummy. In the first part of the Cardinal’s Cate- 
chism you find the words, “‘infinite,” “free action,’ ‘‘unity of 
nature,”’ ‘‘three distinct Persons,”’ “‘instituted,”’ “‘confer.’’ What 

ill you do if a grown-up child asks you: ‘‘What is a Person?’ 
And a year-young child would not ask it at all, but give the word 
the “‘go-by.”’ 

‘Now, the Cardinal says in his Introduction: ‘“We do not teach 
Catechism solely for intellectual instruction, but primarily with 
a view to stirring up men’s hearts and making them lead moral 
lives.”” And a significant turn is given in the answer to the 
question: ‘“‘Why do you wish to go to Holy Communion?’ 
Thus: “. . . because Jesus Christ loves me and therefore desires 
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to come to me; and I love Jesus Christ and so I earnestly desire 
to receive Him.’’ Here not only the ‘‘hinge’’ of the matter is love, 
but the love felt by Jesus Christ for me. ‘‘We love Him because 
He first loved us”’ (I John, iv. 19). It is impossible that we should 
even begin to love what does not seem to us to be loving. So, it 
seems difficult to expect a child to “love’’ God, if all that it knows 
about Him is that He is “‘a most pure spirit, infinite in all perfec- 
tions.”” Owing to that instinct for uniformity which comes 
natural to all statesmen, the Cardinal says that “‘it is much to 
be wished that (these) instructions should be the same for all 
parishes of the same nationality and language’’—that is, in the 
series of instructions provided by the bishop for “‘different classes”’ 
of children; but even so, he repeats again and again his desire that 
the Catechism should be taught ‘according to a child’s age and 
capacity.”” This means, in view of how much and what sort of 
things the instructee can assimilate. 

May one not lay this down about all teaching of young children ? 
They can assimilate what reaches them through their imagination, 
but never what is abstract. Even when they get older, it is still 
through the imagination that they must be reached, though 
probably action—activity—begins then to be necessary. This is 
the chief reason why Boy Scouts have been so successful: the 
imagination of the lads has always been set stirring, and they 
have always had plenty todo. At first we used to think all those 
nicknames and badges to be rather silly—but not at all! They 
show a very good understanding of boy-psychology and so does 
creative action—be it only splicing a rope or building a fire and 
doing it properly. I certainly taught infinitely more to an ado- 
lescent class about the Mycenzan Age by getting the class to 
build a Mycenzan house than in any other way. Now ‘God no 
man hath ever seen: but Jesus Christ ... He hath revealed Him.”’ 
As Christians, we are meant to reach God, to know and to love 
God, through and in Jesus Christ. 

I trust I am not repeating myself too much when I say that 
Catholics can run a real risk of being primarily theists and also 
Church-ists, and not much of Christians. I know how rash that 
may sound, and how unfair. Our Communion rails are thronged, 
devotion to the Sacred Heart is normal. However, I shall not 
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dwell on this, but recall merely how easily we say ‘‘to serve God, 
offend God, the will of God,” and with what difficulty we would 
substitute the Holy Name of Our Lord in those phrases, at least 
in general conversation. Again, we very easily say: ‘The 
Church teaches . . . the Church forbids’”—so much so that I 
honestly believe that three-quarters of our people think that it 
is the Church, not Christ, that forbids divorce. If here we 
substituted Our Lord’s Name, and someone asked: ‘‘When did 
He teach or forbid so and so?”’ very few of us could quote the 
words or allude to the occasion. Even Communion can be 
‘“‘depersonalized’’: it becomes ‘‘going to my duties’’ (an abstract) 
or even ‘approaching the rails’ (slang). The Sacred Heart 
risks becoming a separate sort of super-Saint, and I have seen 
more people before that statue than before the Blessed Sacrament. 
And do those statues really suggest a human being—a real 
person? Suppose you met someone /ike that, even in ordinary 
clothes, on the street! I want to emphasize that Europe—Eng- 
land, at any rate—is becoming quite unaccustomed to the history 
of Our Lord. I quoted recently in our Clergy Review the incident 
of a nu going into an average non-Catholic school. The children 
were interested in her; examined her rosary and crucifix. One 
boy did not even see anything human in the latter. He said: 
“That’s an aeroplane!’ His habitual, preferred ideas cheated 
his very eyes. A little girl, seeing the skull beneath the Figure, 
said: ‘‘That’s Humpty Dumpty!” If atheist Communists have 
such an easy task in “Christian” countries, and can so easily 
make people (e.g.) break up images and even defile the Blessed 
Sacrament, is that not partly because uninstructed men and 
women had for long thought of such things as ‘‘things,’’ and knew 
hardly anything at all about Christ, whom alone these things 
should have led up to, whom alone they palely represented? 
May I be forgiven a personal reminiscence? When I was very 
small, if I awoke before the time for getting up (as I always 
did), I was not allowed to talk or call out. But beside my bed 
were always two picture-books, ‘‘Stories from the Old Testament’”’ 
and ‘“The Parables’ —also, rather later, ‘“The Arabian Nights,” 
a Jules Verne book, and some fruit in a large shell. With these 
I was to occupy myself till my nurse should “waken’ me. I 
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always looked at pictures in the Scriptural books before tackling 
those in the other story-books, and never resented, later on in 
young boyhood, being made to read about six verses of the Bible 
before anything else. It is quite true that after a while this 
faded out; but that was not because the method was a bad one, 
but because these devout Protestants had nothing in the line of 
the Church for authority, or of Catechism for the intelligence, 
to continue with. This reminds me of Buchmanism, in the 
groups of which I observe quite a real worship of God, quite a 
genuine wish to obey Christ, and a hopeless floundering the 
moment the first ‘‘awakening’’ has to be supplemented. Thus, in 
Mr. Beverly Nichols’ book, the first two parts are not bad 
(though they could have been enormously improved by some 
additional knowledge and training in logic), whereas the third is 
an absolute welter in a morass. But, to revert to my childhood, 
there was certainly an attempt to make me use my intelligence; 
because when I was promoted actually to reading those few 
daily verses, I had to say, after breakfast, which one I liked best 
and why. Often I could allege no preference, or no reason. 
But at least the method began well, and tried to go on well; 
it gave me a fair acquaintance with the Scriptures, and made 
me love large parts of them. Jesus Christ was most certainly a 
real person to me, moving about among bushes and on stones; 
I was apt to draw pictures of Him, and one of my earlier worries 
was the awkwardness undoubtedly felt by my elders (children 
always “‘sense”’ such things) when I also began to draw pictures 
of His Mother. 

Now, no one told me anything about God, that is, a God 
“infinite in perfections.’’ I was told about God, most certainly, 
chiefly as of Someone who “always sees you.’”’ I felt this was 
unfair, and I did not like Him very much. In fact, on a Free- 
mason banner carried in procession, I saw an Eye within a triangle. 
I was dreadfully scared, because this reminded me of some 
animal’s eye that I had seen lying in a street in a pool of blood. 
I was sick for hours after that. When they turned out the gas 
at night (this was before electricity arrived, anyway as a normal 
illuminant), the lidless Eye stared unblinkingly at me in the dark 
and frightened me out of my senses. Not a promising way of 
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beginning to ‘know’? God, let alone to love Him! But the 
pictures of Jesus Christ always used to pacify me, and I felt ‘‘at 
home”’ with Him, and told myself endless stories about Him to 
send myself to sleep, or when I was ill and had long days in bed. 

I do not hesitate to adduce these all-too personal matters, 
because they illustrate what I mean, and do so from experience. 
What one poor little lad experiences, I presume that others may 
experience after their fashion. To be fair, I must also say that 
I was told that God was my Father; but my father was usually 
in India (which was quite as confusing as being ‘‘in heaven’’), 
and my affection for this “invisible man’’ had to be rather worked 
up, so to say—although he sent me presents, which God didn’t. 
When ‘they’ told me that ‘“God’’ had given me a rocking- 
horse or whatever else I wanted, I knew perfectly well that He 
hadn’t, but that they’d bought it; and this really introduced me 
to a whole sequence of hypocritical talk and actions, for while I 
knew I was never allowed to ask for anything, I also knew that 
nothing could prevent my praying for it aloud at what they 
called so-and-so’s ‘‘knee’’ (as though she had only one of them— 
quaint!), so that anyway I might ensure “‘their’’ knowing what I 
wanted without my actually asking for it. So, this Fatherhood 
of God remained not very convincing. 

Struggling to extricate myself from this entanglement of mem- 
ories—but, after all, we are trying to think how best a little 
boy can be “‘instructed’’—I come back to the suggestion that 
somehow or other we Christians must begin with Christ. Of 
course, it is logically reasonable to begin with God; and with an 
adult we always would. But it is so much easier for a little child 
to begin with something rather like himself. Our Lord spent 
the night in the house of St. Peter’s mother-in-law. 

“Did St. Peter sit up till He went to bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he tuck Him in?’ 

“Yes; just like this.” 

“Did he kiss Him good-night?”’ 

“T expect so, darling; and, much better, Our Lord kissed 
him!’’ 

‘‘Would Our Lord kiss me?”’ 
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“Ask Him, dear!”’ 

What baby but would feel Christ’s kiss upon its forehead! 
And when it had begun to love Him, how willing would it be to 
listen to what He said about His Father, and to learn to love Him 
too! 

Thus, there is hardly any need to #ell such a child that God 
exists, because Our Lord takes that for granted. What He at 
once exhorts us to, is ‘“‘pleasing’’ God. Nor need we insist that 
God is eternal, infinite, or one; it does not matter if the child 
thinks ‘‘eternal’’ means “‘ever-lasting’’—what else could it think 
at first? Anyway, once it knows Our Lord as its dear Companion 
always there, it stands to reason that it will think of God as 
always there. Nor will it ever occur to it that there can be more 
than one God. And since it cannot possibly attach any accurate 
meaning to “‘infinite,’’ nor to ‘‘a’’ perfection, it seems better, and 
certainly easier, to wait till Our Lord is found saying: ‘Your 
Heavenly Father knows what you stand in need of,’’ and pass 
from that to saying: ‘“‘Of course, our Heavenly Father knows 
everything—all that you need—even when you are asleep; He 
always watches over you.’’ And so again for power, so for good- 
ness and love. No limit to His power, none to His love! After 
that, maybe, the child might be taught the formula; but it 
seems to me that formulas should come at the end rather than 
at the beginning. 

Again, speaking diffidently (for I have had very little actual 
experience in instructing children), I do not know why punish- 
ments should be alluded to very early, and mentioned as though 
they were about equally probable in their incidence as rewards— 
let alone sheer friendship between the child and its loving Lord, 
His Mother, and the Apostles. Of course, one must not exag- 
gerate, for the Gospel record is not exhaustive; but it remains 
that we hear nothing of Our Lord, who was terribly austere 
about hell, introducing that sort of topic in connection with 
little children—save indeed when He mentioned it, very terribly, 
in connection with those who should injure them. Our Lord 
appeared to take it for granted that children were as they should 
be: “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” God forbid that we 
should ever dilute the Church’s dogma; but here the whole 
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question is one of method, and I believe that the best results 
will be obtained by beginning with Our Lord, and not the ab- 
stract idea of God; with love, not fear; with at most the sombre 
thought that, if I am not good, I make God sorry, rather than 
that I make Him angry. 

Apologizing once more for writing from so little practical 
experience, I have to say that I have often had to rebuke myself 
for being irritable, bored, or severe in the confessional; never 
for having been patient or soft or what the Scriptures keep 
saying that God is—‘‘long-suffering.’”’ I mean that, if I have 
sinned as regards a penitent, my worst distress has been due to 
my recalling the many cases in which a priest had been hard and 
even cruel to a penitent, with lasting results in the shape of 
practical apostasy ; whereas never have I known a case of a penitent 
being injured by gentleness. Something of the sort must apply 
in the teaching of our Faith to children. These little creatures 
ought to find their homes a very complexus of love. Do they 
always? No. All the more must they find their spiritual home, 
the Church (as at first they experience her), all that is affectionate, 
consoling and encouraging. Nor will there be anything soft 
about that if, from the very outset, they are trained in the idea 
of being unselfish, “giving up,” never dreaming of thinking of 
themselves when they can think of someone else, ‘“‘because Our 
Lord would like you to—because He loves so-and-so and would 
be so delighted if you helped Him to come to be friends with so- 
and-so.”” 























Concerning Public Reading 
By E. F. Coy ig, $.S., A.M. 


The Problem 


Good public reading, like good letter-writing, has often been 
mourned as a lost art. The passing of the familiar letter, that 
genial bond between friends sundered by distance, is not very 
hard to explain. Here once again the machine has supplanted the 
tool. In the telegraph, the telephone, and the colored post-card, 
an age of haste and hurry has found easier means of exchanging 
greetings than it possessed in the more leisurely pen. 

But how shall we account for the decline of public reading? 
Between 1854 and 1870 Charles Dickens read from his works as 
many as five hundred times before enchanted audiences in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and America. Some of us, moreover, 
can recall as one of our pleasantest memories the breathless spell 
of family reading by father or mother to an intimate little public 
clustered in the benignant glow of the portly oil-lamp. That 
humble platform in the home is now all but silent, almost as silent 
as the voice of family prayer. The pulpit, however, still does its 
reading; indeed, the order of services appears to include an ever- 
increasing amount. But the people are probably seldom attracted 
to church by the charm of the reading. For the most part, like 
the wedding-guest, ‘“‘they cannot choose but hear.”’ 

Have the people, then, lost their taste for public reading as for 
so many another simple pleasure? That may be doubted. By a 
kind of primitive instinct, men relish an able speech beyond all 
forms of mere amusement. Set a true orator at one end of a 
street, and they will turn to him from music halls and hippo- 
dromes. They hunger for eloquence. And they seem to preserve 
a kindred eagerness to listen to good reading. 

It is not so long ago that a gifted priest in Washington capti- 
vated crowds of quite ordinary people with his readings from 
Shakespeare. More recently yet a pastor in Maine filled his 
church to overflowing during a weekly Holy Hour by simply 
reading the Gospels chapter by chapter. The “Discourse at the 
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Last Supper,”’ competently read, has been known to pierce the 
hearts of the faithful at a Kentucky crossroads as well as of the 
clergy at a monthly retreat. Men evidently still find delight in 
hearing thoughtful pages fitly rendered. 

But the reading must be good reading; and in that sense the 
art may be said to be almost lost. In spite of frequent practice, 
our priests, for example, commonly discharge the duty in an un- 
attractive way.! ‘‘None of them know how to read,” is a criti- 
cism lately heard in a city of some size, and that, mind you, made 
about a profession beside which every other is, in the words of 
George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘composed of amateurs with a picked-up 
education.”” Though Shaw, of course, has never possessed the 
subtle wit of understatement, his caustic remark shows at least 
how one keen mind appraises our attainments. 

Why, then, do we read so badly? That is the problem. Any 
earnest theory about this failure—any light, even the dimmest, 
shed on its causes—should be welcome to all concerned. 


One Reason for Failure 


Given loudness, slowness, and distinctness, those mechanical 
qualities that are the very A B C of the art, the first shortcoming 
suggested as a chief cause of ineffective reading is the lack of a 
proper approach to the task. Too many of us do the work poorly 
simply because we flatter ourselves that we do it successfully. 
“Think that you read well, and find that you read badly,”’ is a 
wise old saw of the platform. 

Now listen to the average clerical reader. Diffidence is plainly 
not among his devices. Lifting up his voice in full assurance, he 
holds forth as one that gives not only an exhibition but also a fin- 
ished lesson in public reading. He all but expounds the text with 
a great shrewdness of accent, in the manner of a master that is 
able to throw fresh light upon a familiar page. With an air of 
sagacity that cannot but impress the hearers as smug and con- 
ceited, he is altogether too conscious of himself and of his fancied 
ability. He seems always to be saying with Swift’s saucy Tom 
Neverout: ‘‘Faith, that’s as well said as if I said it myself.” 


1 “Tt is indeed wonderful that the frequent exercise of it should not make the per- 
formers of that duty more expert in it” (Spectator, No. 147). In a priceless little 
treatise on the art, Steele here criticizes the reading of the parsons of his day. 
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All this is against good reading. It is not the temper, not the 
spirit, for the work. In the kindred task of preaching, as Newman 
reminds us, self-forgetfulness is a necessity. ‘“The more a 
preacher is lost to himself, the more does he gain his brethren.’’? 
The reason is almost obvious. The soul of preaching is earnestness ; 
not earnestness about achievement, not earnestness even about 
earnestness, but earnestness about one’s proper object, that is, 
about some definite spiritual good for the people. This undi- 
vided intentness on a worthy purpose will shut out every foreign 
interest, even thought of oneself. In that sense it is true that 
‘‘an orator is a man who is willing to become a fool for his subject,” 
and this personal detachment will be almost more needful in 
public reading than in public speaking. 

In public speaking a man at least gives utterance to his own 
mind. But in public reading he does not do even that, since he is 
only a medium for the transmission of another’s ideas. To ob- 
trude oneself is to garble the text; to impose a personal manner 
is to send the broadcast of thought and feeling through an at- 
mosphere thick with static. This particular work calls for some- 
thing of the practical humility of the artist who copies a painting. 
In making sure of fidelity to the original, he carefully suppresses 
his own peculiarities of style. 

The hearers, moreover, unconsciously rebel against an over- 
weening attitude, whereas they welcome a measure of diffidence 
as a delicate tribute to their corporate dignity. On the contrary, 
an oracular tone chills their hearts and disposes them to become 
critical observers. This principle of persuasion is the same that 
prompted Quintilian’s warning: ““The judge generally resents 
assurance in the pleader.’’® 

Least of all should the reading take an oratorical turn. Read- 
ing is not oratory, and the difference should be manifest even to.a 
hearer that cannot see the source of the voice. Reading may be 
regarded as but a kind of animated print. It interprets a passage, 
but with a somewhat passive reserve which defers loyally to the 
revealed mood of the author, rather intimating than expressing 
his feeling. The author himself, however, could not say things 
more roundly than some of our positive readers. 


? “Tdea of a University,” p. 409. 
* “Institutes,” IV, i, 55. 
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Another Practical Error 

As we may often have noted, the overconfident reader usually 
commits another fault, not by any means however confined to 
him alone. This consists in a defective placing of emphasis. 
Probably all will agree that proper emphasis gives the charm to 
good reading. It is the act of marking words with their due im- 
portance, the process of making others understand our mind 
about the true meaning of the text. It is even more than per- 
spective in painting; it draws the very outlines and applies the 
fitting hues. 

Impressed with this fact, the misguided reader attacks a passage 
with hammer and tongs. “Hammer” is hardly too strong a term. 
He hits every word that he deems significant. With a lift of his 
voice above its key-note, he gives such a word a smart, resounding 
stroke. This mechanical stress, this vocal tap, which is almost 
his only means of marking values, makes an idea stand out by 
sheer force alone, and is too often allowed to dominate the whole 
presentation, putting everything in its place more or less noisily. 

Stress of voice, we must admit, is a natural and important 
means of emphasis. But far from being the only means, it is 
probably not the strongest, certainly not the subtlest. There are 
at our disposal likewise other agencies: prolongation of sound, 
insertion of pauses, and change of inflection. First of all, we can 
emphasize a word, not only by rapping it out, but also by stretch- 
ing it out, that is, by taking relatively more time to utter it. 
“‘Be mer-ci-ful to me, a sin-ner.”” Indeed all solemn thoughts in 
general may well lay claim to such deliberate expression. 

Then we have the instrumentality of pause. Inserted before or 
after a word, or both before and after, a pause makes that word 
prominent. It brings it into bold relief by cutting away the 
sound on one side and the other. Thus, we might enforce the 
humble avowal in ‘“‘sinner”’: “‘Be merciful to me—a sinner.” 

In passing we may remark that both prolongation and pause 
reduce the rate of speed, and almost force on us a proper slowness. 
From every word, indeed, we must press all of its meaning and much 
of its feeling. But since heads are hard and hearts are harder, we 
must allow time for this twofold significance to filter into souls. 
From that point of view, slowness is well called “the raw material 
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of emphasis,” and emotion itself said to be ‘‘in inverse ratio to 
speed.”” Despite appearances, then, the rapid reader must be 
content to remain a relatively lifeless reader. 

Next we have at our command a varied inflection, that is, a 
change of pitch and especially of tone-color. Within strict limits 
the sound may be made an echo of the sense; it may convey a 
measure of the feeling underlying the words. It may even be 
touched if not penetrated by the impress of the mood of the 
author. It may for instance be now light, now grave, as in ‘‘Art 
thou a King, then?” ‘Thou sayest that I am a King.’”’ The 
rattle of vocal tapping can never alone denote such changes of 
sentiment. 

Nevertheless, in all this play of expression, we may agree, 
there is no proper place for the distinctly dramatic. If even the 
oratorical is unsuited to our treatment of a text, much more so is 
the histrionic. Our reading is not to be acting, not impersona- 
tion, not the taking of a part, but only the suggestion, or faint 
intimation, of character. That seems to be the most to which we 
can aspire. 


False Weights and Measures 


This varied but tempered emphasis is the key to effective read- 
ing. But unfortunately just as the most fertile soil misplaced 
becomes uncleanness, so emphasis misapplied is an unmixed evil 
and a nuisance. Nor is it arare occurrence. There are those who 
weigh out words on the inaccurate scales of grammar. For in- 
stance, the verb, important as it is by its very title, too often 
receives undue attention. (‘‘Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, O Lord.”) Again, the adjective, probably because it 
should always add meaning, frequently takes on excessive im- 
portance. (“‘A great tempest arose.) Even the lowly preposi- 
tion has its ardent champions, especially when it is the last 
syllable but one, and that one a personal pronoun. Then it is 
made much of, as if it had a deep but hidden significance. (‘‘Take 
ye away therefore the talent from him.” ‘‘This is My Body 
which is given for you.”) Placed elsewhere however, or given a 
noun for an object, the preposition seems to be less assuming. 
The notion in accenting prepositions towards the end of a con- 
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struction seems to be: ““‘We must have emphasis in a phrase; 
this is our last chance.”’ 

Other readers, again, use another faulty measure for apportion- 
ing emphasis: the standard of logic. Indeed one teacher says 
flatly: ‘“The study of the central (emphatic) idea is essentially a 
logical process.’’* Perhaps that would be so in an ideal life where 
men thought and spoke by the rules of correct reasoning; but 
actually, as Newman suggests, “‘man is not a reasoning animal; 
he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal.’’ ‘This 
universal scene of things is, after all, as little a logical world as it 
a poetical.’ Logic, in fact, may often lead us astray in the 
search for the emphatic idea. In a discussion recorded between 
Dr. Johnson and David Garrick on the rendering of the Eighth 
Commandment, the actor stood for ‘“Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’’ as showing the authority of the precept; the philosopher 
holding that ‘“Thou shalt not bear false witness” better expressed 
its negative character. Whereas, most people would probably 
feel that “Thou shalt not bear-false-witness”’ is the accentuation 
that best tells of a new prohibition to be added to “Thou shalt 
not kill,’’ and ‘““Thou shalt not sfeal.’’ Not grammar, not logic, 
not even abstract philosophy, but rather what we may call a 
fixed human habit in speech, will decide which ideas are to be 
marked as important. 

Reduced to brief form, the right rule might stand: “Emphasize 
only words that express mew or contrasted ideas.’’* Such a passion 
has man for information that his mind has been called ‘‘an organ 
of curiosity.’””’ From that insatiable hunger, indeed, we argue 
even the existence of a future life. Quid novi? is the unvarying 
question of humanity. Whatever is mew behind words and 
phrases is the thing of real interest. That counts. And by a 
similar instinct in his own speech, a man lays stress upon the 
new, the informative, an aspect of thought which he will impart 
and enforce by a distinctive cadence and tone in his voice. To 
every other aspect, be it ever so imposing, he gives only secondary 
and almost incidental attention. 


*S. H. Clark, ‘““How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools,” p. 141. 
5 “Discussion and Arguments,” p. 294; ‘“‘Grammar of Assent,” p. 268. 
* J. Scott Clark, ‘“‘The Art of Reading Aloud,” p. 26. 
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Hood’s ‘“‘Lear’’ has long been used as a text to show this dis- 

crimination. We may look into the first two lines: 

A poor old king with sorrow for my crown, 

Throned upon straw and mantled with the wind. 
Now, grammar and logic might emphasize “‘king’’ and ‘‘crown”’ 
and ‘‘throned”’ and ‘‘mantled.’”’ But these words tell nothing 
new. Lear was a king and he knew it. Likewise, kings have 
crowns and thrones and mantles. All that is understood. But 
that a king should be pitiable, and that sorrow should be his 
crown; that straw should be his throne and the wind his mantle,— 
here we have something new, something remarkable. Hence, 
in the several phrases the emphasis will be, not on “‘king’’ or on 
“poor” or on “‘old,”’ but on “‘poor-old”’ as the revealing epithet; 
not on “crown” but on “sorrow’’; not on “throne’’ but on 
“straw’’; not on “‘mantled’”’ but on ‘‘wind.’” 

Weighed out by the same standard of value, the emphasis in the 
Lord’s Prayer will be found to differ widely from that which is 
frequently heard. In the phrase, ‘“‘Our Father,” “‘Our’’ is already 
implied in the circumstances, with no thought of contrast. It 
therefore usurps the prominence it often assumes. ‘‘Father,”’ 
however, is a new idea, Christ’s new idea, and thus it shouid re- 
ceive the dominant stress. ‘‘Who art in heaven’’ is more or less 
implied in ‘‘Father’’ as His home; it is, besides, a sort of verbal 
frame and hence is subordinate, with only the slightest pressure 
on “heaven” and none at all one “art.”’ ‘‘Art,’’ however, is 
sometimes accentuated for its very uncommoness. 

In the first three petitions of the Prayer, ‘“‘hallowed,”’ ‘‘come,” 
and ‘‘done’’ will be emphasized rather than ‘‘name,” ‘‘kingdom,”’ 
and “will,” which are all implied in the idea of the Father-King. 
This seems clear, despite the opinion that God’s prerogatives 
should be made the important ideas. In the Greek and the Latin 
the rhetorical inversion and parallel structure of the text give a 
striking force to the verbs. They appear to be nearest the mouth 
because nearest the heart—to be, in short, the new ideas. Itis an 
interesting question, however, whether in the third petition 
“earth” would not bear the chief stress as conveying the fullness 
of the new idea, an importance suggested also by its telling posi- 

’ Cfr. Shaftesbury, ‘Lessons in Emphasis,” p. 48. 
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tion at the end of the clause in both the ancient texts. We may 
note that the people often give the words that import: “Thy will 
be-done-on-earth.”” Again, ““Thy’’ before ‘‘name” and “‘kingdom’’ 
and ‘‘will” is improperly though frequently emphasized. It is 
clearly implied in the context without a hint of contrast. 

On the other hand, in the fifth petition, it is hard to see why 
‘“‘we”’ and ‘‘us’’ should not be emphasized: ‘‘As we forgive those 
who trespass against us.”” Thus we bring out the new element of a 
personal bargain. Nor can any good reason be found for making 
much of “‘those” and “against”: “‘As we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,’’ a mistake widely made. Perhaps, however, the 
version, ‘‘them that trespass, etc.,” is less liable to this faulty 
shift of weight. 

The authorship and spirit of this whole passage, moreover, 
will suggest pause, prolongation, and tone-quality, rather than 
merely incisive use of force, as appropriate instruments of stress, 
whether for new or for contrasted ideas. Indeed, the grave char- 
acter of scriptural reading in general appears to demand this fuller 
and more significant utterance. The Word of God may well 
reflect some of God’s ‘‘eternal calm.” 

Contrast, of course, is a sure sign of emphasis. We instinc- 
tively use it to set ideas in relief. Arrayed against each other, 
black and white, as we know, appear blacker and whiter. Readers 
rarely fail to mark this conflict; but too often they overlook the 
precise point of opposition. We hear, for example, the rendering 
“Let no man put asunder,” which obscures the major aiitithesis 
between God and man so sharply drawn in the Greek, the Latin, 
and the “‘Authorized”’ phrasings, ‘“‘Let not man put asunder.’’ In 
a similar way the true contrast is missed in the reading, ‘“‘Lovest 
thou Me more than these?’ ‘“‘Respectable interpreters,’’* respec- 
table enough perhaps apart from their prejudices, have fathered 
the spurious meaning: “‘Lovest thou Me more than thou lovest 
thy brethren?’’ and some of us appear in our accentuation to favor 
the same misconstruction. Clearly the opposition is between 
“thou” and ‘‘these”: “‘Lovest thou Me more than these?”’ Or, as 
it might now be spoken, ‘‘Do you love Me more than these love 
Me?” 

* Rev. Ebeneser Porter, ‘“‘Analysis of Delivery,” p. 75. 
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Contrast is, in fact, a natural index of prominence among ideas. 
But is it altogether a distinct rule, to be considered as a thing 
apart? Is it not rather only an article in the fundamental rule: 
“The new idea shall receive emphasis?’ Does it not merely in- 
volve the marking of a fresh, adversative, aspect of things for the 
general purpose of underlining the informative? 


*‘Suaviter in Modo’’ 


In this matter of light and shade in reading, we may well think 
that the colors can be laid on too heavily. There can easily be 
too much accentuation. ‘‘A common fault in reading and speak- 
ing,” says President Curry, ‘is the emphasizing of too many 
words. Asa rule, five-sixths if not nine-tenths of the words in the 
most effective conversation are subordinate.’’® Such excess is 
particularly unpleasant if the stress is uniformly one of simple 
force. Many a time a crisp, nervous, pointed manner vexes and 
distracts the hearers, they hardly know why. The thumping of 
the drums tramples down the melody. 

Not a Sierra-like landscape with volcanic peaks and chasms, but 
a calmly rolling countryside with alternating hills and lowlands, 
would typify the mood and action of our oral reading. This is not 
to say that our spirit may be languid, but that with every allow- 
ance for needful volume, it will be easy and equable. We may 
have noticed that the most skillful readers proceed thus tran- 
quilly. In their progress there are fewer fits and starts, fewer ups 
and downs of sheer force, but more waxing and waning of a full 
tone that mirrors in its sound something of the spirit of the text. 
It is that sort of reading which the people hear with the greatest 
delight. It is the kind most easily followed and most agreeably 
heard. 

Thus, though emphasis remains the charm of good reading, in 
distributing it we shall not restrict ourselves to mere verbal per- 
cussion. There will be a discreet variety of forms. And yet, for 
all that, we shall move along smoothly. In the bosom of a placid 
river there may be varied currents stirred by comparative shoals 
and narrows, but the surface of the stream is unruffled; its face is 


* “Foundations of Expression,” VIII, i. 
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serene. So, our stress of one kind or another must not churn up 
our onward flow of words. 

Good public reading, we may justly conclude, is the fruit of 
constant, well-directed effort. It imposes a humble search for the 
actual human value in words, and a nice choice of the proper 
means of marking that value. To think that one is reading well 
is an illusion not unlike the comfortable glow that accompanies 
death by freezing. Not to make an earnest effort to read well is 
death itself; it is the rigor mortis. No priest may safely neglect 
or disdain this frequent and important duty if he would be ‘‘a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling the 
word of truth.’ 


1¢ TI Tim., ii. 15. 

















The Unchanging Papacy 


By MarTIN DEMPSEY 


It is a melancholy but undeniable fact that the “higher” 
becomes Protestantism, the greater become its efforts to discredit 
the Papacy—at least in its capacity of being something real and 
not honorary. In one sense, indeed, it is a very logical attitude to 
adopt. However faithfully we imitate or however publicly we 
profess our views, yet if the man who holds the original or the 
power that controls these views openly repudiates us, then, 
defense being the best form of attack, we attack. This is all very 
well in the sphere of practice, but it is a poor game in the light 
of God’s revelation and men’s history. 

All this is well evidenced by a little pamphlet that now lies 
(in more senses than one) before me. It is called ‘“The Early 
Papacy: a Reply,’ by Clement F. Rogers; and is a veritable 
mine of extraordinary misinterpretations and pathetic inaccura- 
cies. It is not so much for the harm that it may do, but rather to 
summarize once more that great, vital, and strong period of 
Christ’s Church—from the earliest times to the year 451—that 
this answer is penned. 

The opening paragraph of this brochure is cast in unusual 
form. We are told that it is not intended for Roman Catholics. 
They, it appears, may be satisfied with regard to the Papal 
Claims, or they may have never thought about the matter at 
all. In either case, what a pity to upset them now! It does not 
seem to have occurred to the writer that these claims should 
merit the most searching examination from everyone. If they 
cannot be substantiated, then Catholics are in the wrong Church; 
and if they are in error, is it suggested by my learned friend that 
they should remain so? He holds, however, that the Roman 
Church is ever trying to undermine the “loyalty of English 
churchmen to their Mother Church,’”’ which shows us that, if 
the picture often alters, the captions ever remain. It seems well, 
then, that Roman Catholic assumptions in regard to the Papacy 


should be examined. This he proceeds to do by a general means 
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of discrediting all who differ, or by explaining away any quotation 
that does not suit his case. The process is boring but it cannot 
be helped. 

The first Catholic claim to be assailed is this: ‘That the Pope 
is the Head of the Church on earth.’”’ Apart from the conventional 
Scriptural passages, the usual Fathers of the Church are quoted 
in defense of this position. Thus, St. Ignatius of Antioch (d. 107) 
refers to the Church of Rome as “‘the presiding Church.”’ Oh no, 
he does not, says our critic. He refers to it as “‘the presiding 
Church in the region of the Romans.” Its ‘‘presidency”’ is limited 
to the district round Rome. 

But even that doughty and learned Anglican champion, 
Lightfoot, or the commentators Funk and Harnack, won’t have 
this. Is it not clear that the phrase “presiding in the place of 
the region of the Romans” indicates not the extent but the 
center of her presiding authority as the guardian of faith? The 
Church of Rome thus presided—a presidency which even then 
was in being and was acenterofunity. Even Déllinger writing on 
this letter says that it is abundantly clear that, when St. Ignatius 
used these words “presidency and ruling over the Love,” he 
meant to express the ruling presidency over the Sacraments and 
over the whole Church of God. In the superscription of his letter 
to the Romans, Ignatius gives the supremacy to their Church, 
naming it ‘‘the Directress of the testament of Love, that is of 
all Christianity.”” So you see non-Catholic commentators of stand- 
ing admit all this. 

In Europe, St. Irenzus of Lyons (d. 202) says that the Gnostic 
heretics are sufficiently condemned in that the Church of Rome 
is opposed to them, since this is the “greatest and most ancient 
Church known to all,”’ and because it “has the mightier rule.”’ 
Mr. Rogers in reply tells us that, as we have not the original Greek 
but only a Latin translation, the former words mean ‘‘very ancient 
and great,” and “mightier rule’ means only ‘“‘has the leading 
position.” Further, that because Ireneus ‘‘censured Victor with 
unusual severity,” he could not have believed in Papal authority. 
Just as Paul censured Peter, I suppose. 

Now, in the first place we ought to know something of the 
circumstances of this letter written by Ireneus. When heresy and 
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schism prevail, he urges that recourse should be had to the Holy 
Roman Church. Why? He tells us himself: (1) because it was 
“founded and constituted by the two most glorious Apostles, 
Peter and Paul”; (2) because it is a matter of necessity that every 
Church should agree or assemble with this Church, because (3) of 
its more powerful principality. This seems to be the phrase that 
smarts. After all, St. Irenzus does not say that the preéminence 
of the Roman Church is due to any other fact but that of its 
foundation by St. Peter, Chief of the Apostles, and by St. Paul 
in union with him. 

The original Greek has indeed been lost, but enough accuracy 
still remains in copies to show that “superior preéminence or 
principality’’ was the actual term employed. I am afraid that 
Protestants attempt rather painfully to distort these words. 
Thus, Pusey and Keeble wrote that the word ‘‘sovereignty’’ meant 
“‘primitiveness or origin,’’ and Puller that it meant the “imperial 
position” of the city. No good at all, my friends. Irenzus was 
speaking of the Church of Rome as founded by the Apostles, not 
by the Cesars. Why not therefore take the plain, simple mean- 
ing? All Churches must agree with the Church of Rome, so that 
if you know the faith of the Church of Rome, you know the faith 
of the whole Christian world. 

As regards Irenzus censuring Pope Victor with unusual se- 
verity, this is not quite accurate. When at the close of the 
second century the Pope commanded the Asiatic bishops to 
conform to the time for Easter chosen by Rome, some of them 
refused to obey. He threatened them with excommunication, a 
rather extraordinary thing to do if he had no power over them. 
Then St. Irenzus in the name of the bishops of Gaul wrote to the 
Pope and becomingly admonished him not to cut off whole 
Churches of God who observed the tradition of an ancient custom. 
The fact that Irenzus wrote as he did is only an added argument 
to the validity of Papal Claims. For, if the Pope had assumed 
an authority foreign to his office, he would have been soon 
denounced as a usurper. It was just because he could do what 
he threatened that Irenzus remonstrated with him. 

But no attack on the Papacy would ever be complete without 
St. Cyprian. Poor Cyprian! What rivers of ink have run in 
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his name! In Africa, so we say, St. Cyprian wrote that the 
““Roman See is the mother and root of the Catholic (7.e., universal) 
Church.’”’ But he also said: “He gave to all the Apostles an 
equal power.... The other Apostles were also what was an equal 
fellowship, both of honor and power.”’ This is supposed to wipe 
out any feeling that Cyprian may have entertained regarding 
Papal Supremacy. 

The facts, of course, are that no Catholic controversialist denies 
for a moment that the Apostles were coéqual and coérdinate, but 
that does not prevent St. Peter from being their Chief and 
Head. Our Lord said to one Apostle only, and that one was 
Peter: ‘I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, etc.’”—a text so 
universally admitted that not even the most ordinary scholarship 
can deny it. He also said to his Apostles after His Resurrection 
that He gave them an equal power (‘‘As the Father hath sent 
Me, so also I send you, etc.’’); yet in order to show unity He 
has, by His own authority, so placed the origin of that unity that 
it begins from one. As Cyprian writes in ‘‘De habitu virginum,”’ 
‘“‘Peter also, to whom the Lord commends His sheep to be fed and 
guarded, on whom He laid and founded the Church.”’ That 
looks very much as though Cyprian believed that im jurisdiction 
Peter held an office superior to the other Apostles. 

Then of course there is the Council of Carthage of a.p. 265, 
which we are told repudiated the excommunication of certain 
members of the African Church by Pope Stephen. Cyprian’s 
own answer begins: ‘None of us setteth himself up as a bishop 
of bishops.”’ It ought not to be necessary at this stage to point 
out that the Catholic Church does not believe in whitewashing, 
and on this issue the plain fact of the case is this—that Cyprian 
overstepped the mark on all but one matter, and thank God for 
that. With all his ill-judged vehemence he displayed a deter- 
mination never to break with Rome. Why? Because he was too 
good a theologian not to understand what that would mean. In 
his conflict with the Novations he fell into error concerning the 
baptism of heretics. It was a question that had already long 
agitated the East. Infact, two of their Synods, one at Iconium and 
another at Synnada, had issued decrees favoring the rebaptism of 
such persons as had received Baptism from the hands of heretics. 
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Pope St. Stephen ordered this custom to cease, as it conflicted in 
his judgment with the Faith. Cyprian replied that the whole 
affair was one of discipline, not of doctrine, and that it should be 
continued. Some eighteen Numidian bishops appealed to him 
for advice, and a Synod of thirty bishops convoked for the oc- 
casion decided in favor of rebaptizing. The phrase about “‘none 
setting himself up as a bishop of bishops” occurs here. What 
does it mean? Only this: that if validity is not to be measured 
by obedience or by abuse, then all authority is in a bad way. 
The soldier grumbles, but obeys. The second-in-command may 
tell his superior what he thinks of him, good and hearty, but the 
test is not his feelings but the knowledge that obedience must 
be given. After all, Paul and Barnabas differed so much about 
St. Mark that they parted company; Peter and Paul had words 
about circumcision. Lastly, even to-day it is admitted by all 
parties that in this controversy the Pope was right and Cyprian 
hopelessly wrong. 

If the phrase, ‘‘none of us setteth himself up as a bishop of 
bishops,’’ be urged in one sense alone, then all patriarchs, arch- 
bishops and primates are eliminated. Do Anglicans think this? 
Cyprian himself was Primate of Africa. Did he mean to imply, 
then, that his own suffragans were amenable to no man, but 
solely to the Lord Jesus Christ? It would probably have gone 
hard with any of them who ventured to act upon this theory with 
our irascible if holy Saint. 

But wasn’t it a stroke against Pope Stephen? Yes, most de- 
cidedly it was. Of what kind then? Cyprian’s complaint was 
this: that the Pope as the divinely established presiding bishop 
was interfering unduly in another man’s territory. It was a 
denial that the Pope had any right by his own single voice to 
condemn Carthage and its Council without a reference to the 
Universal Episcopate. What Anglicans so often forget to do is 
to read all Cyprian, not just to squeeze bits of hot-headed error 
out of him. He who wrote that the Church was founded “‘first 
and alone” upon St. Peter, to whom ‘‘Christ gave the keys’’—he 
who believed that Rome ‘‘was the place of Peter’ and the Roman 
Church was the ‘“‘Mother,”’ the “‘Root,”’ the ‘‘Matrix of the whole 
Church’’—must be viewed in general criticism, not in particular. 
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To sum up, in view of all his other writings it seems impossible 
that St. Cyprian visualized the Roman See in any other capacity 
than as the successor to the prerogatives and Chair of St. Peter, 
divinely commissioned to guide and rule the Church. The 
whole authority of the great St. Augustine endorses all this. 

The next objection urged is a trifling one. Among the numer- 
ous subsidiary Catholic evidences of Papal Supremacy recognized 
from the earliest times, the fact of the Emperor Constantine in 
312 ordering the Donatist schismatics to go to Rome to be judged 
by the Pope is often presented. ‘Oh no,’’ write many Anglicans, 
“‘was not the Council of Nicza, thirteen years later, called by Con- 
stantine and not by the Pope? In fact, the Pope was represented 
only by two legates. Further the Council passed its decisions 
without any reference to Papal authority, and decided that pro- 
vincial synods were the authority for ratifying ordinations and 
matters of discipline.” 

Behold a mountain in labor, and behold the usual mouse! 
The fact that the Pope allowed the Emperor to convoke the 
Council, or that a law was common within the Empire that 
forbade the holding of public assemblies without imperial consent, 
seems to have eluded these historians. Even to-day no one would 
challenge the right of even a city Mayor to hold up any public 
meeting while he first inquired into its nature and constituents. 
Even Pusey admits that the bishops so convened recognized no 
right on the part of the Emperor to interfere in doctrinal matters. 

The Council of Nica was convoked to examine and condemn 
the Arian heresy. Not more than 5 Western bishops attended. 
The Pope presided in the persons of his legates—Hosius, a 
Spanish bishop, and two priests, Vito and Vincentius. Hosius 
signed first, obviously not in virtue of his see, but as legate; the 
two priests signed next, and after them the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 

With regard to the famous Canon VI, that provincial synods 
were ‘‘the authority for satisfying ordinations and matters of 
discipline,’ Puller and Bright hold it to be a forgery, while the 
only other meaning is that each bishop has the power to summon, 
preside over, direct, and even control his diocesan synod, as in 
like manner can the Pope inasmuch as he is Head of the Church. 
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Also the Council settled that, when customs were diverse and 
conflicting, the practice of the Roman Church must be followed. 

Finally, there is the Synod of Aquileia in 381, which ‘‘reminds 
the Emperor that the Roman Church is the head of the whole 
Roman world (which then included the whole Church), not merely 
of its Western provinces.’’ But we are told that Spain and Rome 
were not represented, nor were any Eastern bishops present. 
Briefly, St. Ambrose was present at this Council, and under the 
presidency of Valerian the Pope was declared Head of the Univer- 
sal Church—of all sees East and West. 

To end this first series of answers, one point must be made 
clear. It is the statement that extracts singly do not necessarily 
prove the Catholic contention, but that when taken together 
they all admit of only one simple explanation, that during these 
early times the Pope was admitted to be the Head of the Church; 
that disagreement with this forces the objector, as we have seen 
above, to try and discredit individual quotations in the hope of 
destroying the whole. Anglicans answer that a collection of ex- 
tracts, none of which prove a point, only add more doubt to the 
situation. This is indeed poor argument. Have they never 
heard the ordinary phases of ‘‘circumstantial evidence” or of 
“building up a case,’’ where a number of considered facts all 
joined together or formed into a concrete whole leave no loophole 
except for the lunatic? 

After all, the early Fathers are witnesses of the belief of their 
own times. The fact that all their evidence goes one way must 
be of value. If you set out to discredit their common opinion, 
then you must find a different and usually tortuous interpretation 
for each. At best, Anglicans can demonstrate that some of these 
early bishops were men with tempers to overcome and perhaps 
some humility to be acquired. The only logical conclusion that 
can be drawn from their Papal opposition is that one or other 
thought the Pope ill-advised, or, what is worse, that they dis- 
obeyed his authority. I am very sure that obedience in clerical 
life to-day is sometimes lacking, but that does not imply that the 
disobedient individual denies the right of the Pope to command. 

Against these few exceptions the overwhelming weight of 
evidence is for the Roman Primacy. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Suspension 


Suspension is a censure by which a cleric is forbidden to exercise 
the rights of his office or benefice or both. The effects of a 
suspension are not inseparable, but, unless the contrary is certain, 
all the consequences enumerated in the succeeding Canons 
follow from a suspension inflicted generally. On the contrary, 
from a suspension from office or from benefice the consequences 
of either species alone follow (Canon 2278). 

There are traces of suspensions in the early ages of the Church. 
The distinction between a perpetual deprivation of the clerical 
rank and clerical offices and a temporary removal from clerical 
functions without loss of office held by a cleric seems to have 
been known in ecclesiastical discipline in the sixth century. In 
the religion of heathen Rome the Pontifex maximus had authority 
to debar a heathen priest from the functions of his office either 
permanently or temporarily according to the nature of the crime 
committed. Among the Jews priests who had taken part in 
idolatrous worship were to be deposed from their office per- 
manently (Ezech., xl. 13). There were also temporary suspen- 
sions from the priestly functions (Dr. F. Kober, ‘“‘Die Suspension 
der Kirchendiener’’). 

In the Middle Ages the Law of the Decretals introduced various 
kinds or degrees of suspension, viz., from Orders, from office, 
from benefice, which division has been retained in the Code of 
Canon Law. 

Canon 2278 states that suspension is a penalty inflicted on 
clerics only. It is a censure, that is to say, a penalty which is 
imposed for the purpose of moving the one punished to repentance 
and submission to the Church, and as soon as the offender sub- 
mits he has a right to absolution. Suspension need not be in- 
flicted as a censure; it can be used as a vindicative penalty sus- 
pending a man for a definite period of time irrespective of the 
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amendment and good will of the offender. That is a penalty pure 
and simple for the expiation of the offense. 

Canon 2278 restates the Law of the Decretals on the three 
kinds of suspension: (1) from office; (2) from benefice; (3) from 
both office and benefice. The following Canons explain the 
consequences of the partial suspensions. If the law or the 
precept states without limitation that a cleric is suspended, the 
suspension comprises both office and benefice. 

Various Species of Suspensions 

Suspension from office simply, without the addition of any 
limitation, forbids every act of the power of Orders and jurisdic- 
tion, even the mere administration to which one is entitled by 
one’s office with the exception of the administration of the goods 
of one’s own benefice. 

(1) Suspension a jurisdictione, in general, forbids every act of 
the power of jurisdiction, both ordinary and delegated, in either 
the internal or the external forum. 

(2) Suspension a divinis forbids the exercise of every act of 
the power of Orders which one obtained either by Sacred Orders 
or by privilege. 

(3) Suspension ab ordinibus forbids every act of the power of 
Orders received by ordination. 

(4) Suspension a sacris ordinibus forbids every act of the 
power of Orders received by ordination to Major Orders. 

(5) Suspension a certo et definito ordine exercendo forbids the 
exercise of every act of the Order designated in the suspension; 
besides, the suspended person is forbidden to confer that Order 
and to receive a higher Order, and to exercise such Order if it has 
been received. 

(6) Suspension a certo et definito ordine conferendo forbids the 
conferring of that Order, but not of an inferior or superior Order. 

(7) Suspension a certo et definito ministerio, or from a certain 
and specified office, forbids every act of the ministry or office 
specified in the suspension. 

(8) Suspension ab ordine pontificali forbids every act of the 


powers of Episcopal Orders. 
(9) Suspension a pontificalibus forbids the exercise of episcopal 
acts, as specified in Canon 337 (Canon 2279). 
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The definitions of the various forms of suspension are fairly 
clear, and one must turn to them whenever one meets with these 
forms in the various Canons on ecclesiastical penalties. There 
are few suspensions by law, as can be seen from our summary in 
“Practical Commentary,’’ II, 563. More frequently the suspen- 
sion ab homine—that is to say, by action of the Ordinary—occurs 
in ecclesiastical practice. If the Ordinary gives a priest a precept 
under threat of suspension, and if the precept is broken and the 
Ordinary has proof of the culpable violation of the precept, he 
can pronounce the suspension against the priest without being 
obliged to warn him and give him another chance (Com- 
mittee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, July 14, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 530). Since there are excuses ad- 
mitted in law from liability for breaking laws and precepts, the 
sentence condemning the accused with the penalty that was 
threatened cannot be pronounced until an opportunity has been 
given him to defend himself. Besides, if the offender is truly 
sorry for his disobedience, he cannot be punished with a censure 
of suspension, for the law says that censures are inflicted on those 
who are obstinate. If then the man is sincerely sorry when he is 
called to account, he cannot be punished with a censure; penances 
may be imposed for the wrong he has done. 


Suspension from Benefice 


Suspension from a benefice deprives the holder of the benefice 
of the fruits or income of the benefice, except the right of residing 
in the house or residence pertaining to the benefice, but it does 
not deprive him of the right to administer the goods of the bene- 
fice, unless the decree or sentence by which the suspension is 
inflicted takes away the administration from the suspended 
cleric and gives it to another. If, notwithstanding the censure, 
the beneficiary takes the income, he is bound to make restitution, 
and he can be forced to do so even by means of canonical penalties, 
if necessary (Canon 2280). 

In the letter of the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
November 10, 1922, sent to all the bishops in the United States, 
it is stated that the Apostolic Delegation submitted to the Com- 
mission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code the question 
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concerning the status of parishes in the United States chiefly to 
ascertain whether the pastors had the obligation to apply Holy 
Mass for the people of the parish on Sundays and feastdays, 
including the suppressed feasts. The Cardinal Prefect of 
the aforesaid Papal Commission answered that a parish is 
always an ecclesiastical benefice according to Canon 1411, n. 3, 
whether it has the proper endowment as described and defined 
in Canon 1410, or even if lacking such endowment it be erected 
according to the provisions of Canon 1415, §3. He also decided 
that the parishes established before the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law needed no special decree of the Ordinary to 
make them canonical parishes, but that those parishes became 
canonical parishes 7pso facto on the promulgation of the Code. 
The Apostolic Delegate concludes: “It is evident from this 
official answer that all parishes of the United States having the 
three necessary qualifications—viz., (1) a resident pastor; (2) 
endowment (resources or revenue according to the provisions of 
Canons 1410 or 1415, §3); (3) boundaries—are not only parishes 
in the strict canonical sense, but are also ecclesiastical benefices.”’ 

The suspension from benefice spoken of in Canon 2280 has 
application to the pastors of parishes in the United States. Ac- 
cording to Canon 1410, the offerings of the faithful at the collec- 
tions in church and the stole fees may take the place of the canoni- 
cal endowment of a parish. The common law does not define 
the salary or income of the pastor. What he is entitled to consider 
as his personal income is determined by the statutes of each 
diocese. In a suspension from benefice he loses for the duration 
of the suspension whatever the diocese allows him for his main- 
tenance. He is entitled to occupy the parochial residence, which 
probably includes water, light and fuel. The suspension from 
benefice does not forbid him to say Mass, and he may receive the 
stipend for the Masses. The administration of the goods of the 
benefice, which under the former Canon Law was taken away 
from the one suspended, is permitted by the Code, unless the 
Ordinary expressly states that he is deprived of the right of 
administration and gives it to another person during the suspen- 
sion. A suspension without any limitation or restriction implies 
suspension from office and benefice. A suspension from office 
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only does not deprive the one suspended of the income from 
the office or benefice, but he has the obligation to have the duties 
of the office attended to by another priest and to compensate him 
for his services. 


Extent of Certain Forms of Suspension 


A general suspension, or a suspension from office or from bene- 
fice, affects all offices or benefices which a cleric holds in the diocese 
of the Superior who suspends him, unless the contrary is apparent 
(Canon 2281). 

A local Ordinary cannot suspend a cleric from a specified 
office or benefice that is located in a strange diocese, but the 
suspension ate sententiz, inflicted by the common law, affects all 
offices or benefices in whatever diocese they may be held by a 
cleric (Canon 2282). 

The two preceding Canons are not of much practical applica- 
tion in United States, because there are few clerics, if any, who 
hold a benefice or office outside the diocese to which they belong 
and in which they reside. There are quite a few priests who with 
permission of their own Ordinary work in other dioceses, but in 
that case they do not hold an office or benefice in their own diocese, 
and they are for all practical purposes under the jurisdiction of 
the Ordinary of the diocese where they are employed. This 
much is certain: a priest who has been suspended from priestly 
work by his own Ordinary cannot be employed by any other 
Ordinary in work which the suspension forbids him to do, until 
the proper Ordinary has released his subject from the suspension, 
or until the higher authorities have declared the suspension un- 
justified. 

It has been explained before that a suspension without any 
limitation forbids the exercise of all powers of Orders and jurisdic- 
tion, and suspends the rights attached to office or benefice which 
a cleric holds. A suspension from offices without limitation 
forbids the exercise of the functions of every office a cleric holds, 
and the suspension from benefice without limitation forbids the 
enjoyment of every benefice which the priest holds in the diocese 
of his own Ordinary. If a priest holds an office or benefice in 
another diocese while remaining incorporated in his own proper 
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diocese (which can be done with leave of the proper Ordinary), the 
law of Canon 2282 denies authority to the proper Ordinary to 
suspend him from an office or benefice he holds in another diocese. 
If a priest incurs a suspension latxz sententie of the Code of 
Canon Law, he is suspended from all offices or benefices, no matter 
where he holds them. 


Canon 2265 on Excommunication Is Applied to Suspension 


What is said concerning excommunication in Canon 2265 is to 
be applied also to suspension (Canon 2283). 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have a number of commen- 
taries on the Code before us, we cannot ascertain with certainty 
what kind of suspension is meant in Canon 2283. Sole (‘‘De 
Delictis et Poenis’’) and Cappello (‘‘De Censuris’’) are not clear 
on the point. Chelodi (“Jus Poenale,” n. 45) applies Canon 2283 
to a general suspension—that is, one that suspends from all 
offices, benefices, and jurisdiction. Blat (‘‘De Delictis et Poenis,’’ 
n. 112) applies Canon 2283 to suspensions Jatz sententiz of the 
common law. Eichmann (“Das Strafrecht des Codex Iuris 
Canonici,” p. 104) understands a general suspension in Canon 
2283. Ayrinhac (‘‘Penal Legislation,” n. 152) seems to apply 
Canon 2283 to every kind of suspension. Augustine (‘“Com- 
mentary,” VIII, p. 230) understands a general suspension in 
Canon 2283. That seems reasonable, for where the term sus- 
pension occurs without any restriction or limitation, it com- 
prehends all the consequences of suspension enumerated in the 
Canons of Article III (‘‘On Suspension’’), as is stated in Canon 
2278, §2. A partial suspension does not have all the consequences, 
as is evident from the fact that Canons 2279-2280 define the 
extent of the penalties attached to the various partial suspensions. 

The penalties of Canon 2265 for excommunicated persons are 
extended to persons punished with a general suspension, pro- 
vided the above interpretation is correct. Those penalties or 
rather disabilities are: (1) prohibition to elect, present, nominate ; 
(2) to obtain dignities, offices, benefices, ecclesiastical pensions 
or any employment in the Church. If the suspension has been 
pronounced by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence, the 
above-mentioned acts are invalid, and such a person cannot 
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validly obtain any favor from the Holy See, unless the papal 
rescript makes mention of the suspension. Finally, a suspended 
cleric may not be promoted to higher Orders. 


Suspension and the Administration of Sacraments 


When one has incurred a censure of suspension which forbids 
the administration of the Sacraments and sacramentals, the pre- 
cepts of Canon 2261 apply; when a censure of suspension has 
been incurred which forbids an act of jurisdiction either in the 
internal or the external forum (e.g., sacramental absolution), 
the act is invalid, if a condemnatory or declaratory sentence has 
been issued, or if the Superior has explicitly declared that he 
revokes the jurisdiction itself; otherwise it is merely illicit, and 
becomes licit when performed at the request of the faithful in 
accordance with Canon 2261, §2 (Canon 2284). 

The celebration of Holy Mass and the administration of those 
Sacraments which do not need ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
of course, valid when done by a priest who has been suspended 
from their administration. If the suspension has not been pro- 
nounced by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence, the ad- 
ministration becomes licit when the faithful request the priest’s 
ministry as is stated in Canon 2261, §2. The Sacrament of 
Penance requires for validity both the Sacred Order of the 
priesthood and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. If a priest has incurred 
a suspension which forbids both the exercise of Sacred Orders and 
of jurisdiction, he absolves validly and, when requested by the 
faithful, licitly, unless his suspension has been pronounced by a 
declaratory or condemnatory sentence or the Ordinary has explic- 
itly declared that with the suspension he revokes the jurisdiction. 
When the Ordinary proceeds by way of special precept given to an 
individual cleric, and imposes a suspension for the violation of the 
precept, he acts in the disciplinary way, not in a judicial capacity, 
and the suspension is not imposed by a declaratory or condemna- 
tory sentence. The issuance of a sentence properly so called re- 
quires judicial procedure before the Officials or the Ordinary 
acting as judge. 

If a priest has been forbidden by canonical penalty either in 
the form of a censure or a vindicative penalty to exercise the 
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functions of Sacred Orders, and nevertheless performs an act 
reserved to clerics in Sacred Orders, he incurs irregularity (cfr. 
Canon 985, n. 7). Ina suspension that forbids the exercise of 
Sacred Orders, the suspended priest is permitted by Canon 2284 
to administer the Sacraments at the request of the faithful, 
provided the suspension was not inflicted by a declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence, or, if the suspension was imposed by 
precept, provided the Ordinary has not declared that he revokes 
the jurisdiction. If a suspended priest administers the Sacraments 
under the concession of Canon 2284, he acts licitly and does not 
incur irregularity. 


Suspension of a Community or College 


If a community or college of clerics has committed an offense, 
suspension may be inflicted either on the guilty individuals, or on 
the community as such, or on both the guilty individuals and the 
community. If it is inflicted on the guilty individuals, the pre- 
cepts of this Article on Suspension (Canons 2278-2284) shall 
apply; if the community as such is punished with suspension, the 
community is forbidden the exercise of the spiritual rights which 
pertain to it as a community; if both the guilty individuals and 
the community as such are suspended, the suspension has both 
the effects just specified (Canon 2285). 

There are three kinds of censures in Canon Law, excommunica- 
tion, interdict, and suspension. The two last ones may be inflicted 
not only on individuals but also on a number of persons combined. 
When there is question of the censure of suspension, a number of 
clerics who form an ecclesiastical legal corporation or body (e.g., 
a chapter of canons, a religious community of priests and other 
clerics, an ecclesiastical society of priests) may be suspended in 
a body. By that suspension the functions which are proper to it 
as a legal body can be stopped. The guilty members are con- 
sidered personally suspended. The innocent members are 
affected by the suspension in so far only as the acts of the com- 
munity as a whole are concerned; as individuals, they may 
continue the exercise of the sacred ministry, because no suspension 
rests on them as individuals. 
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Release from Suspension 


If a suspension is imposed not as a censure but as a vindicative 
penalty, it does not cease before the time specified, except by 
dispensation of the Ordinary who imposed it or of his Superior. 
One knows that a suspension is not a censure when it is imposed 
for a specified length of time, or perpetually, or at the discretion 
of the Superior inflicting the penalty. Censures are imposed to 
break the obstinacy of the offender; wherefore, as soon as he is 
truly repentant he has a right to absolution, and, if it is denied, 
may appeal to the higher Superior to get release from the censure. 
How is just penance done if the offender inimediately after some 
scandalous crime and censure by the Ordinary says he is sorry, 
and is supposed to have a right to be released immediately from 
the penalty? Other penances can be imposed in proportion to 
the guilt and the scandal. 

As to the release from the censure of suspension, one must ex- 
amine whether it is a suspension by law or by man (ab homine). 
In the law of the Code there are ipso facto suspensions reserved 
to the Holy See, and there are two reserved to the Ordinary, and 
some non-reserved suspensions (cfr. ‘Practical Commentary,” 
II, p. 563). If there are any ipso facto suspensions in the par- 
ticular law (National and Provincial Councils, Diocesan Statutes), 
they are not reserved unless the law explicitly states that they are 
reserved. Suspensions ab homine are reserved to the ecclesiastical 
Superior who imposes them. Suspensions ab homine are those 
imposed by a particular precept and those imposed by law in 
the form of ferendz sententiz after they have been made effective 
by condemnatory sentence. Though such censures are in a way 
censures by law (namely, before the sentence), they are to be 
considered ab homine penalties after the condemnatory sentence 
(cfr. Canon 2217, §1, n.3). A censure ab homine is reserved, not 
only in the diocese of the Ordinary who inflicted it, but every- 
where; consequently, the censured person cannot be absolved 
from the censure anywhere without faculties from the Ordinary 
who imposed the censure ab homine, as is explicitly stated in Canon 
2247, § 2. 











The Teacher Grows in Power 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


There is an old saying to the effect that ‘‘some teachers are 
born, some are made, but the best teachers are both born and 
made.’’ Many who enter the teaching profession have natural 
gifts of a high order; others are not so fortunate. Yet, there is 
no natural equipment that precludes the need of development. 
When the candidate for the teaching profession is naturally well 
gifted, undergoes a thorough course of training and develops a 
proper attitude towards his or her work, the formation of the 
ideal teacher is only begun. The development is never complete; 
we never reach a point beyond which progress is impossible. 

The purpose and aim of education is to develop the child. The 
teacher is a leader in this process. We do not overstate the case 
when we say that the teacher must progress even as the child 
progresses. “‘A growing teacher for a growing child,’’ is a safe 
maxim. Much of present education is very far away from 
this ideal. ‘We are making the school system into a glorious 
machine, and if we could only persuade Mr. Ford to carry on our 
educational business for a few years,” writes Arthur Dean, “‘we 
would find that he would be able to save a great deal of money 
for us which we are now spending for education, and could un- 
doubtedly fulfill the ideal of many educators of mass production.” 

Correct attitude towards self requires the teacher to look upon 
the school as a continuation school for his own professional ad- 
vancement. Despite the possession of many personal traits that 
make for perfection in the teacher, the candidate for the profession 
realizes that he suffers from many handicaps. Full development 
as a teacher requires learning, but learning is a growing process. 
The superior teacher will never feel that he has attained a ne 
plus ultra condition. 

To achieve the ultimate in professional growth, the teacher 
needs intelligent supervision. We have previously noted that 
no school can be considered standard unless it has as an ad- 


ministrator a principal free from all teaching duties. The Tenth 
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Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
(1931) presents a study of supervisory help given to teachers. 
This study reveals that 69 per cent of such help came from the 
principal of the school. The principal gave help three and one- 
half times as frequently as other teachers, and over nine times 
as frequently as supervisors. The help of the principal applies 
to all types of problems confronting the teacher; from no other 
source does the teacher secure this general service. It is also 
significant that teachers receive much help from other teachers— 
an amount greater than from any other source except the princi- 
pal. 

It is well for the principal to realize the importance of this 
added source of teacher help in order to give proper direction 
to its wise use with young and inexperienced teachers. In the 
parish school system the Mother Superiors of teaching com- 
munities are careful where possible to provide the ideal situation 
in which young, inexperienced teachers are placed in their forma- 
tive years under the helpful guidance of some veteran and ex- 
perienced teachers. It becomes the duty of the principal so to 
distribute the teaching faculty of her school that no group of 
children is placed under a series of inexperienced teachers in 
successive years. 

The first step in providing for teacher growth is to remove the 
difficulties that stand in the way. The study recorded in the 
Tenth Yearbook, to which we have referred above, reveals that 
a very large percentage of teaching problems come under the 
head of pupil control. In a total of 517 teaching problems, 216 
were classified as control problems. Difficulties in teaching 
technique rank second as a source of these problems. Next in 
order come those centering around classroom organization. The 
final major cause of teaching problems is found in interruptions 
from outside the classroom. These four sources gave rise to the 
great majority of the problems that face the teacher in average 
classroom procedure. The study listed eight other sources, but 
the tabulation of problems made these eight appear minor by 
comparison. This analysis reveals to the principal the points at 
which her supervision must come into helpful contact with the 
teacher in the classroom. 
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The study notes that the importance of pupil control was an 
unexpected outcome of this investigation. In the school where 
the study was made the principal first attacked the problem of 
teacher attitude towards pupil behavior and pupil personality. 
Study and application of the principles of mental hygiene assisted 
both principal and teachers in solving the problem at least in part. 

The progressive improvement of classroom methods contributed 
not a little towards better control by teachers and a high level 
of interest on the part of the pupils. A testing program, well 
conducted and correctly interpreted, relieved much of the teacher- 
difficulty in regard to classroom organization. The problem of 
interruptions from outside sources was solved by the elimination 
of as many as possible of these when due to the administration 
of the school. A parent-teacher association instructed parents 
in the proper method of visiting the school to watch their children 
at work, and these visits became the source of very little distur- 
bance. 

The more difficult problems of teaching procedure gave most 
concern to the principal. He found a partial solution in greater 
emphasis on individual conferences with teachers. He set Wed- 
nesday afternoon as a regular teacher conference day. Any 
teacher desiring a conference could without undue publicity re- 
quest it. The practice became popular from the first; every 
available hour of the principal’s time was quickly preémpted. 
The principal gave much time to study along the lines of the 
problems, and he felt that these conferences helped to solve 
many difficulties. This codperative study of teaching problems 
made clear that supervision can be an assisting, helpful service 
rather than a prescribing, dictating service. The teacher wrote 
down her own problem, discussed it freely with the principal, 
and both realized that it had become a mutual problem. 

We have dealt sketchily with the standard difficulties that 
usually impede a full measure of success for the teacher in the 
classroom. In the analysis of teacher growth it is necessary to 
enlarge upon the characteristics in the teacher that lead to 
superiority. We sum them up under a few headings. Are we 
wrong in stressing first physical fitness? Teaching is a vocation 
that calls for health and physical strength. Medical authorities 
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tell us that the strenuous work of teaching results frequently in 
physical breakdowns and exhaustion of nervous energy. The 
teacher must rejoice in good health and ever strive to keep her- 
self fit physically. Regularity in meals and sleep are of primary 
importance. In the parish school system the religious life pro- 
vides this safeguard for the great majority of our teachers. 
But the teacher needs also daily exercise and fresh air; the 
religious life does not automatically provide these. The circum- 
stances of life in many local convents almost precludes the req- 
uisite amount of exercise and makes it difficult for our religious 
teachers to get a proper amount of fresh air outdoors. In recent 
years pastors have grown increasingly conscious of the need that 
their teaching faculties have for a private promenade within 
the convent grounds. Perhaps in this day of in-service training 
many of our harassed teachers get sufficient exercise and fresh 
air in running about from school to school and from class to class. 

Possibly the secular teacher in parallel school systems is more 
sensitive to the obligation that she has towards the public that 
employs her. She strives to keep herself in the pink of physical 
condition that she may give her best to the important work of 
teaching. But we exaggerate; the Catholic Sister is as keenly 
conscious of the implied contract into which she has entered with 
Catholic parents: to strive effectively for the highest possible 
development of the boys and girls attending the parish school. 
The religious teacher owes it to herself and to her pupils to main- 
tain a high standard of physical health and vigor. 

A right attitude towards professional growth is a characteristic 
of the superior teacher. It is a high responsibility of every school 
principal to stimulate the professional growth of the teachers. 
Of this we shall speak later. For the present we note that a right 
attitude towards professional growth shows itself in a willingness 
on the part of the teacher to attend professional meetings, to 
pursue a systematic course of professional reading, to attend 
special courses in line with her teaching work during the school 
year or in the summer vacation. Professional meetings give an 
opportunity to the teacher, living in a restricted environment, 
to become better informed on the broader aspects of education 
and modern educational trends. In professional magazines and 
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books the teacher gleans the wisdom of those who are rich in 
teaching experience and garners the results of significant peda- 
gogical experiments. The teacher in a given field need not read 
a great variety of professional books. The reading of two pro- 
fessional books in a given field is suggested by Cubberley as a 
respectable annual minimum. Proper authority may direct the 
teacher in the selection of summer courses and special courses; 
in any event, the teacher who sacrifices her own time and money 
to take such courses will select only those that contribute to her 
professional growth. 

When we come to speak of the social relationships of the 
teacher, it is easy to give advice that may seem superfluous in 
the case of the religious teacher. It is true, however, that the 
teaching Sister’s contacts with the public may play an important 
part in the success of her work. Comenius said: ‘‘The school 
is the manufactory of humanity.’”’ The teacher must under- 
stand humanity, be able to work with it. The ability to meet 
people easily and graciously, yet with the dignity that becomes 
the teaching profession, is a grace in any teacher, religious or 
secular. The superior teacher, natural and human in the class- 
room, wears no veneer. She is genuine; her pupils know and feel 
it. A sense of humor is of great help to the teacher in her social 
relationships. The religious life need not detract from the ability 
to see the funny side of a situation, to laugh heartily with the 
pupils at the proper time and place. 

Authorities differ in their enumeration and in their evaluation 
of the personal traits of the ideal teacher. Scales for rating 
teachers likewise differ widely in their enumeration. Traits 
should be known and clearly defined. Offhand the average teacher 
could name only five or six; yet, research students have given 
us master lists of as many as 83 specific teacher traits. Reavis 
telescopes these into 26 outstanding traits. They are as follows: 
adaptability, appreciativeness, attractive personal appearance, 
breadth of interest, consideration, codperation, definiteness, 
diligence, dependability, enthusiasm, exactness, good judg- 
ment, forcefulness, good taste, health, honesty, intellectual 
curiosity, leadership, magnetism, openmindedness, progressive- 
ness, promptness, propriety, scholarship, self-possession, and 
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thrift. Careful study is necessary to distinguish the line of de- 
marcation between many of these traits. Reavis defines the 
extension of ‘‘exactness,” for example, as determining whether 
or not the teacher keeps pupil records correctly, pronounces 
technical terms properly, requires pupils to do their work ac- 
curately and correctly, gives accurate assignments, makes correct 
factual statements concerning subject-matter, follows instruc- 
tions carefully, hands in correct reports and record books, and 
re-checks reports before sending them to the principal. 

Moeller limits the personal traits worthy of emphasis to four. 
He speaks first of the appearance of the teacher. ‘“‘Be con- 
servative but not old-fashioned,” is his advice. ‘‘Dress neatly but 
not expensively.’”’ He warns against ostentation. Gaudy dress 
may offend the public, which in the last analysis pays the bill. 
Advice on this point is not strictly apropos in the case of the 
religious teacher. The religious habit insures the neat appearance 
of the teaching Sister. 

““Be a good school-house keeper,”’ is the second item of advice. 
Many teachers of fine scholarship have failed in the actual work 
of teaching because of their utter inability to keep teaching 
facilities in order. When the teacher’s desk is in order and the 
furnishings of the classroom are neat and attractive, there is a 
general atmosphere that contributes much to the effectiveness 
of teaching procedure. 

Moeller cautions his ideal teacher to refrain from the use of 
sarcasm. It is a coward’s weapon. It destroys the morale of the 
pupil and makes him unreceptive to the message of the teacher. 
It would be easy to adduce examples of teachers strong in scholar- 
ship, of excellent training, of undoubted natural ability, who 
nevertheless failed because of this single defect. They alienated 
their pupils through the use of sarcasm. 

The teacher must ever remember that sheisaleader. Children 
want leadership. They sense indecision and hesistancy on the 
part of their teacher. When a decision is necessary, she must 
not waver in the making of it. Her word must overrule any 
protest not in accord with good school procedure. A firm, resolute 
attitude maintains the respect of the pupils. 

Unfortunately, Moeller places an unwarranted limitation upon 
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the teacher. He admits that real teaching is essentially a spiritual 
process, but rules religion out of the picture. A religious sense 
and strong religious convictions contribute power to the one who 
is entrusted with the formation of character. In the education of 
a Christian child the pull of personality upon personality amounts 
to very little if both teacher and pupil do not have before them the 
Ideal Personality. There is a weakness here in this eminent 
teacher’s enumeration of the desirable traits of the ideal teacher. 
When he says that the teacher who would lead, inspire and direct 
children must have an innate love for them, he makes no mention 
of the Christian conviction that makes that love imperative. We 
must be content to instance that the religious teacher who loves 
the little ones of Christ for Christ’s sake will never be inwardly 
bored and vexed by their presence, will never apply to them such 
offensive terms as ‘‘imps,”’ “brats,” or ‘‘hyenas.”’ 

The teacher who wishes to grow professionally must learn to 
see life through the eyes of children. The latter do not see things 
as adults see them; they do not reason as adults reason. The 
teacher who is close to them realizes this, and understands at 
least something of their inner feelings and desires. The ideal 
parent has this instinctive faculty; the ideal teacher must develop 
it. Someone has said; ‘“‘We must learn to read the childish 
soul as we might a piece of music.” 

Finally, the ideal teacher never loses patience; she not only 
tests and teaches, but she retests and reteaches. She has com- 
passion upon the poor child who is by nature limited in his 
capacity to learn. She thus develops a teacher-pupil relationship 
that goes to the heart of the child and endures as long as he may 
live. The progressive teacher does not disdain to learn from the 
experience of any of her forbears in the profession. The Christian 
teacher knows that she has one Exemplar who is master of them 
all. The Christian teacher fulfills her mission in obeying His 
injunction: ‘Follow Me.” 








Answers to Questions 


In What Sense Are the People Offerers of Holy Mass? 


Question: In what capacity do the faithful in conjunction with the 
officiating priest actively participate in the offering of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass? Is there no marked difference in the mind of the Church 
between the priest as offerer and the faithful present as offerers? Does 
not the priest stand at the altar as the ambassador of Christ, offering 
the Holy Sacrifice in the name of the people? Would not this indicate 
that the sacrificial activity of the people as offerers is merely meta- 
phorical? However, we priests of an older generation are now seriously 
told by some of the junior clergy that the liturgical movement, whose 
motto is “‘omnia instaurare in Christo,’”’ has revived an ancient dormant 
teaching of the Church to the effect that, because of their “‘royal priest- 
hood”’ and the fact that the word ‘‘offerimus’’ (i.e., we offer) recurs so 
frequently in the Canon of the Mass and even in the prayer of the Offer- 
tory, the priest and the faithful conjointly offer the Holy Mass in one 
and the same sense and capacity. Can that be true? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Enthusiasm for a good cause is praiseworthy, 
provided it does not go to erroneous extremes or become otherwise 
obnoxious. It is a blessing that interest in the Holy Sacrifice 
has been aroused, and that the people are urged to join the priest in 
his prayers instead of reciting the beads or saying no prayers at 
all but merely looking on. The doctrine of the Church cannot 
change, nor is it proper to say that some point of doctrine lies 
dormant. With the Church as such her doctrine is the very life 
of her soul; her children here and there may not always live by 
her doctrine as actively as they should. The priests should 
plead with the people unceasingly to come to offer the Sacrifice 
to the Lord with him, because that is the first and greatest act 
of religious worship. Every tyro in theology knows that the 
people do not offer the Holy Sacrifice in the same sense as the 
priest; there is an essential difference between their act of offering 
the Sacrifice and that of the priest. Neither in the Old nor in 
the New Testament are the people empowered by God to offer 
sacrifice in the name of the nation of the Jews (Old Testament) 
or the Church (New Testament). The dignity of the Christian 
people comes from their intimate union with Christ, with whom 
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they are united as the branches to the vine. Through that union 
they participate in the dignity of Christ, His divine nature, His 
priesthood and all His prerogatives, but there remains an essential 
difference between Christ the Head of the Mystical Body and the 
members of that Body. In a similar way, the people are one 
with the priest in offering the Sacrifice, but in such a way that the 
priest as the head of the group that comes to offer sacrifice with 
him is essentially distinct from that group, because he has been 
called and consecrated and set apart to offer sacrifice like Aaron 
of old. What technical name one wants to give to the part that 
the people take in offering the Holy Sacrifice, remains largely a 
matter of choice. It is surely secondary only, so that the Holy 
Mass can be offered by the priest without any of the faithful 
being present. Inasmuch as the Holy Mass is a public sacrifice 
of its very nature, and prayers and ceremonies are based on the 
assumption that others are present and joining the priest in the 
sacrificial act, the Church prescribes that there should be present 
at least one of the faithful who serves at the altar and answers. 
Fr. Tanquerey (‘‘Synopsis Theologie Dogmatice,” III, n. 777) 
says that the people offer the Sacrifice mediate et improprie (i.e., 
by the medium of the priest and in a mystical sense). The con- 
stant teaching of the Church that a validly ordained priest only 
can offer the Sacrifice of the Mass is too well known to need 
discussion here. That teaching is repeated in the Code of Canon 
Law in these words: ‘‘Priests only have the power to offer the 
Sacrifice of the Mass’’ (Canon 802). Canon 2322 decrees that 
those who are not ordained priests and attempt to say Holy Mass 
are automatically punished with excommunication reserved to 
the Holy See in a special manner. 


May Priests Receive Commission on Monies Raised by Their 
Efforts for the Parish? 


Question: Will you please explain whether it is lawful for a pastor 
to promise and give a fixed commission (say, ten or twenty-five per 
cent) to an assistant priest if he raise a certain amount of money at 
some festival or other affair conducted in the parish for the purpose of 
obtaining funds for the parish? I understand that this is being done 
quite frequently, and the pastors who do not do it are considered stingy. 

PASTOR. 
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Answer: We have no knowledge of the prevalence of this 
practice. It may be that the insatiable desire for pleasure and 
amusement and the means for attaining them which is so common 
in the world has brought about the loss of vocation to some 
priests. The priesthood itself cannot be lost, but its spirit can. 
A sad sort of an existence, when one grows tired of the sacrifice 
made for God and the souls of men, and is yet bound to remain 
a priest forever! There is not much of human consolation in the 
isolation of the priesthood, but a worldling and a priest in one 
and the same man is a monstrosity. If the authorities of the 
Church will not or cannot remove these sons of Heli from their 
places, God eventually takes a hand in it by upheavals and per- 
secutions that kill worldliness and bring back spirituality. ‘They 
who would become rich fall into temptation and into the snare 
of the devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For covetousness 
is the root of all evils’ (I Tim., vi. 9-10). 

Has the pastor a right to do what is spoken of by our cor- 
respondent? No, for he is not a proprietor but merely an ad- 
ministrator whose rights and duties are defined by Canon Law. 
Whatever salary or payment the priests of a parish, pastor or 
assistants, are to receive from the parish funds, is to be decreed 
by the bishop either in a diocesan synod or outside the synod 
with the advice of the diocesan consultors (Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, n. 273). Unless, therefore, the bishop grants a 
special allowance for extraordinary work done by the priests 
for the benefit of the parish, neither the pastor nor the trustees 
can pay the assistants a commission for monies collected for 
the parish. The priest is not a hireling who engages to work for 
so many hours a day and no more; he is the shepherd of the Lord’s 
flock, alone or in conjunction with other priests of the parish, 
and his whole life’s interest and all the abilities that God has 
given him he is to exert unceasingly for the benefit of the flock. 
That much one can gather from the words of Christ. 


Validity of Marriage of Baptized Non-Catholics 


Question: I should be greatly obliged if you would answer the fol- 
lowing question in the valuable columns of THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW. Two non-Catholics professing to be members of the 
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Church of England (or even of any other Protestant sect) get married, 
not at church, but at the Registry Office. After some time they obtain 
a legal divorce, and one of the parties divorced desires now to marry a 
Catholic. In my opinion this is not possible, as the Catholic Church 
considers their first marriage before two witnesses at the Registry Office 
as valid although not performed in church. Am I correct? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The correspondent is writing from India, and it 
seems they have there the same difficulties to contend with as 
we have here in the United States. Too many of our Catholic 
people are headless and heedless in starting lovers’ companionship 
with divorced non-Catholics. Soon we shall have to repeat the 
warning publicly Sunday after Sunday to avoid divorced persons, 
if that will help matters. Why of all the thousands of single 
people in towns and cities so many of our Catholic people find 
no one to love but a divorced person, is truly a mystery. It can- 
not be that our young Catholic people are so ignorant as not to 
know that the Church forbids such companionship. Just because 
it has become known that some divorced people got married in 
the Church because of the Pauline Privilege or the allied Privilege 
of the Faith, or because in a few cases it could be proved that the 
first marriage was no valid marriage under the law of the Church, 
there is no excuse for Catholic people to keep company with a 
view to marriage with divorced persons. They are putting them- 
selves into grave danger of cutting themselves off from the 
Church. 

Our correspondent is correct when he says that the marriage 
of two non-Catholics either in their own church or before a civil 
magistrate is presumably a valid marriage; and when they have 
consummated the marriage by conjugal intercourse, nothing but 
the death of one of the parties can dissolve that bond. For non- 
Catholics neither the form of marriage (7.e., marriage before an 
authorized priest and two witnesses) nor the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult (i.e., marriage between a baptized non-Catholic 
and an unbaptized person) is to be considered, as the Code 
of Canon Law ordains. Other diriment impediments (e.g., 
consanguinity, affinity, force and fear, lack of consent, condition 
against the essence of Christian marriage) would make a marriage 
of baptized non-Catholics (at least one party being validly 
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baptized) invalid in the eyes of the Church, if and when such 
marriages come before the authorities of the Church. However, 
all such things are exceptional, and it is true what we said before, 
namely, that the Catholic people are committing sin by starting 
lovers’ companionship with divorced persons. This evil is on 
the increase, and the more non-Catholic marriages are broken 
up by divorce, the greater the danger will become of Catholics 
getting entangled with those divorced people. Hence the necessity 
of warning our Catholic young men and women of the danger to 
their souls. ‘Preach the word: be instant in season, out of 
season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine” 
(II Tim., iv. 2). 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
The Spanish Civil War 


War is an appalling moral evil as well as a supreme physical disaster. 
The Church ranks it with plague and famine—a hideous trinity of harm 
from which she prays God to preserve the world. These are the three 
cords of the whip with which the Creator chastizes a forgetful world for 
its correction, though mankind does not kiss the hand that corrects it. 
Among the nations of the old world Spain was one of the very few that 
was not caught in the tornado of the late war. But that great people 
is now torn asunder by an even greater catastrophe. 

All the Reviews devote much space to an analysis of the causes of the 
disaster. There are those who affect to be scandalized at such a thing 
happening in a Catholic country. In its issue of September 25, La Vie 
Intellectuelle also considers the awful nightmare and studies it with 
French tact and Catholic sympathy. The writer of the article is a man 
intimately acquainted with the country. He rightly points out that, 
if the events in Spain excite so much passion outside that country, it is 
because men realize that here we witness not merely a contest between 
two political parties or two conceptions of the State, but a struggle to 
the death between tremendous spiritual forces which are known to be at 
grips in every other European State. 

The causes of the struggle are both deep and of long standing. If 
there were no excuse for what is taking place, there would be ample 
explanation. A partial explanation, though one of enormous import, 
is the existence in Spain of a vast proletariate in the strict sense of the 
ugly word, viz., vast numbers of people who have no stake in the soil of 
their native land, who are abominably housed, and who in bad years can 
hope for little more than not to die of hunger. It is common knowledge 
that the working classes, the rural population and the dwellers in the 
small pueblos are compelled to live in conditions far below a standard 
that would be deemed too low in other countries. Housing conditions 
are deplorable: ‘“The pueblos of the South are crowded villages whose 
population lives in low dwellings, whitewashed with lime, squalid dens 
with a floor of beaten mud from which the toiler issues in the morning 
with his mule and to which he returns at nightfall.... It is easy to 
imagine the elemental hatreds that must needs ferment in the souls of 
such men as they pass the windows of a casino where they see well-fed 
bourgeois lazing over their jars of wine or their cups of coffee.”” Such 
people, though nominally rural, are as open to subversive propaganda 
as the urbanized workers in the city. 
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The most disturbing feature of the civil war is the almost unbeliev- 
able anti-religious passions to which it has given birth—or, more cor- 
rectly, that apparently inspire it. There are those who, in order to ex- 
plain the burning and sacking of churches and convents, hark back to 
the fires of the Inquisition, and look upon the revolting scenes of which 
we have all read as the nemesis wreaked by a people at last free upon 
those who had kindled those fires. As a matter of fact, religious indif- 
ference had made alarming strides in Spain: ‘“‘All those writers whose 
thought has left its imprint upon youth, and those who had worked for 
the regeneration of university life, were courteously hostile or at least 
indifferent to Catholicism. The reaction of Catholics and the clergy 
was spasmodic and feeble and purely negative. There was too much 
trust in the traditional facade of Catholicism. On the other hand, the 
clergy and the Orders were represented as the mainstay of the capitalistic 
system by which the ‘people’ were oppressed and the progress of Spain 
impeded.” Yet, it was precisely the Catholic Church which sought to 
remedy some of the most crying evils, but in this she received no encour- 
agement from the State and no support from the great landowners. 
For the great problem for Spain is the distribution of the land, and on its 
solution will depend the success or failure of the forces of the Right, 
which all upright men must support with their prayers and sympathy. 
One of the greatest catastrophes for Spain was what the writer of the 
article calls the ‘‘torpedoing”’ of the Catholic social movement inaugur- 
ated in 1920 by Severino Aznar, Ossorio y Gallardo, and others. 

The article then seeks to establish the responsibilities of various per- 
sons, and in so doing he assesses the responsibility of the King and that 
of Spain’s short-lived dictator. As for Azafia, he is described as a reed 
painted to look like steel, a man who did not shape events but who was 
merely led by them. Oddly enough, the Republic, at first hailed with 
such exuberant enthusiasm, alienated not only the Catholics by overt 
and covert persecution, it also antagonized the anarchist workers who 
complained of what they called the oppression of their syndicates; and 
whilst the Catholics would have loyally accepted any form of govern- 
ment which would have respected their elementary rights and privileges, 
the latter looked for a paradise on earth on the model of the Russian Eden! 

Lastly, and most important of all, there was and is Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. 


Man and the Machine 


It is a platitude to say that one of the knottiest problems with which 
economists and politicians are faced to-day is that of unemployment. 
That the world’s economic impasse is largely the result of the invention 
and amazing development of machinery is equally obvious. A Ger- 
man sociologist, Hermann Hagen, has written a striking and well-docu- 
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mented book on the question, and Schénere Zukunft of September 13 dis- 
cusses the work in an article from which it may be useful to extract a few 
items. 

The machine, which is but an improved tool, was devised for the pur- 
pose of easing man’s labor and giving him a larger measure of freedom 
and leisure for higher things. It has come to make a slave of him. 
Things have come to such a pass that immense numbers of our fellow- 
men and women spend their existence feeding or serving an unfeeling, 
pitiless machine. In course of time the machine has become so per- 
fect as to work more quickly and more accurately than its creator, with 
the result that it is able to throw countless thousands out of work, 
thereby robbing them of their meansof livelihood. In this matter statis- 
tics are more eloquent than words. Let us take but one or two instances, 
as it were, at random—for instance, the glass-making industry. In 
Germany alone the production of mouth-blown glass articles sank from 
97.6% in 1925 to 4.1 in 1929, whereas production by machinery rose 
from 2.4% in 1925 to 95.9 in 1929. Again one machine is able to pro- 
duce one million bricks a day and requires the attention of only three or 
four men. Again fifteen or twenty years ago it would take one man 
about eight hours to make forty electric bulbs. To-day a single machine 
is able to turn out 73,000 in the space of twenty-four hours. A spinning 
machine of most recent invention enables one attendant to spin in eight 
hours as much thread as 45,000 women would hardly have spun in one 
day with the old spinning wheel. 

The tragedy of this exaggerated and ever accelerated mechanization 
lies chiefly in that it displaces and suppresses the small artisan. Thus, in 
1895, 5534 master shoemakers at Vienna employed 17,791 apprentices 
and assistants, making a total of 23,325 workers. In 1930 there were 
5388 masters and 8422 assistants, making a total of only 13,810, but 
in 1932 there were 8566 shoemakers out of work. Whereas a non-me- 
chanized shoemaker can make one pair of shoes in a day. the factory 
worker is able to produce twelve or fifteen pairs. In 1932 Bata, the 
Czecho-Slovakian shoe king, employed 20,500 hands, but the result of 
his methods was that 100,000 independent masters and their assistants 
were robbed of their means of a livelihood. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. The all-important ques- 
tion is: What is the remedy, if there is a remedy at all, to this progres- 
sive mechanization of labor? Hermann Hagen suggests more than 
one. His chief remedy is taxation of the machine itself. Abolished it 
cannot be, but its action must be slowed down, for what is the use of 
ever-growing production if it is faced with an ever-decreasing purchas- 
ing power? The economic progress of the world is not determined by 
the productivity of the machine, but by man the purchaser; he is the true 
basis and key of all economics. 
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The Jewish Problem 


In view of the long-drawn drama of Palestine the question of the Jews 
is not without actuality. In its October 3rd issue the Civilta Cattolica 
once more discusses the eternal problem. The Jewish soul, says a 
Jewish writer, is both materialistic and mystical. On the one hand, the 
Jews are the leaders of the financial world; on the other, they are the 
guiding spirits of the subversive movement which threatens to overthrow 
the whole social edifice of our modern world. They are discontented; 
hence, like all dissatisfied people, they are apt to become dangerous. 
The problem is how to satisfy their legitimate aspirations. 

Sionism is one means. However, the barren hills and the fertile 
patches of the plains of Palestine could not hold sixteen million sons of 
Abraham, even if the present occupiers of the soil were willing to allow 
themselves to be dispossessed in their favor. This they are not. On 
the contrary, it is certain that if the British occupation and the protec- 
tion it extends to the Jews were withdrawn, within a very few days not 
many Israelites would be left in Palestine. 

Another solution would be assimilation. But it is precisely in this 
respect that the Jew is unique. He has been a wanderer over the face 
of the earth since a.p. 70, but he has never been absorbed by the various 
peoples or races among whom his lot has been cast. We seem to be 
no nearer a satisfactory solution of the problem than were those who, in 
the course of the centuries, tackled it with varying degrees of tact, 
charity, and justice. The Church has always protected them from un- 
provoked attack, but even the Popes, in their capacity as temporal rul- 
ers, kept them apart from the bulk of the population. Mystery deep 
and tantalizing broods over this strangely fascinating and singularly 
gifted people. Christians should be just and kind to those from whom 
is even Christ according to the flesh. It betokens a low type of mind to 
persecute men simply because of their race. The Jews too have rights 
in this world, for they too are the children of God. Nevertheless, if 
they imperil the ordered existence of the State whose subjects they are, 
they like anyone else must be rendered harmless, though no injustice 
must taint the safeguards that may be deemed expedient. 


Brevities 


Gregorianum (No. III) gives an account, in Spanish, of an unpublished 
treatise De Gratia by De Lugo. A short dissertation, in French, on the 
date of St. Augustine’s Sermon (or Ezarratio) on Ps. xxxi, is an object 
lesson of the way in which this kind of thing is done. 

The May-July issue of that lively Berlin review, Liturgisches Leben 
(Dr. Pinsk), is as always full of good matter. A long article on Con- 
fessions of devotion throws light on a very practical subject. Dom H. 
Zettel, O.S.B., writes informingly on the Prayer Book which many Angli- 
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cans desired, but which a parliamentary majority made up of Wesley- 
ans, Baptists, and agnostics would not let them have. Lastly, a Lu- 
theran pastor has some very interesting and pertinent things to say about 
the Lutheran hymns as a possible bridge between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Germany. There is something in it, in so far as the Lutheran 
hymns were not created ab ovo but grew out of the old traditional liturgy 
of the Catholic Church; hence, many of these hymns retain a great deal 
of that wonderful heritage of dogma in the form of song. 

I can only draw attention to an inspiring paper on the teaching of 
religion in the Etudes of September 20. ‘“‘It is the most difficult teaching 
of all, and one that makes the highest demands on the mind and heart 
of those who are charged to impart it. It is also the noblest task to 
which man or woman can devote his or her powers and abilities.” 








Roman Documents 


Instruction on Procedure in Cases of Nullity of Marriage 

in Diocesan Tribunals 

The Church has always employed great diligence in formulating 
the rules according to which nullity of marriage should be judged, 
in order that no valid bond may be declared void against the law 
of God nor an invalid marriage be pronounced valid. There 
were in the former Canon Law several Constitutions, Decrees and 
Instructions of the Holy See on procedure in marriage cases. The 
Code of Canon Law published detailed rules on the procedure in 
ecclesiastical trials generally and some special rules on marriage 
cases. However, the diocesan tribunals have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in adapting these rules, especially the general 
laws on procedure in marriage cases. Wherefore, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments feared that the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the judges might endanger not only the dignity of 
the great Sacrament of Matrimony but also the honor of the 
Church. For the enemies of the Christian faith falsely accused 
the Church of favoring divorce, when actually the Church does 
nothing else than inquire and judge whether a marriage has or 
has not been valid from the beginning according to the law of 
God and the Canons of the Code of Canon Law. 

The Sacred Congregation has deemed it necessary to assemble 
the Canons of the Code from the general laws on procedure in 
ecclesiastical trials and the special rules on matrimonial cases 
into a manual of procedure in cases of nullity of marriage, and, 
in addition, it has inserted explanatory notes from ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence and especially from the regulations of the Sacred 
Roman Rota. The Sacred Congregation calls attention to the 
fact that the knowledge of these rules alone does not suffice for 
the judges of the matrimonial tribunal, but a thorough knowledge 
of Canon Law and forensic experience should be possessed by 
the judges. Wherefore, the Sacred Congregation desires that 
the Ordinaries choose men as judges who have obtained the doc- 
torate in Canon Law at Rome, and especially those who have 
studied procedure with the Roman Rota. 
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The Instruction fills the entire issue of the Acta A postolicz 
Sedis of September 10, 1936, pp. 313-372. It is divided into six- 
teen titles: (1) the competent forum; (2) organization of the 
tribunal; (3) the right to accuse marriage; (4) procurators and 
advocates; (5) the bill of complaint; (6) admission or rejection 
of the bill of complaint; (7) duties of the judges and other officials 
of the tribunal after admission of the bill of complaint; (8) sum- 
mons, contestation of the controversy and contumacy; (9) 
proofs; (10) publication of the process, declaration that taking 
of evidence has come to an end, discussion of the merits of the 
case as it appears from the proofs; (11) incidental cases; (12) 
remedies against the sentence: complaint of nullity and appeal; 
(14) things to be done after the declaration of nullity; (15) man- 
ner of procedure in the cases excepted from the formalities of a 
regular trial; (16) judicial expenditures and gratuitous service 
of the tribunal or reduction of the legal fees. 

Three appendixes are attached to the Instruction, containing 
recent Decrees of the Holy See in reference to marriage cases: 
(1) rules to prevent malicious substitution of persons in the 
process of non-consummated valid marriage; (2) Instruction on 
the competency of diocesan courts for reason of quasi-domicile; 
(3) Letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments to all 
local Ordinaries commanding that each year a report be sent 
to this Sacred Congregation on the marriage cases handled in 
each diocese. 

Most of the forty-eight pages of the Instruction are copied 
verbatim from the Code of Canon Law. There are, however, 
valuable explanations and detailed directions concerning the 
procedure, which furnish a practical, authentic commentary on 
some of the difficult Canons on procedure in canonical trials. 

The rules on the competent forum have been made more 
specific in the Instruction. The general rule is that the party 
who seeks a declaration of nullity must seek it either (1) in the 
diocese where the marriage was contracted, or (2) in the diocese 
where the party convened has a domicile or a quasi-domicile; 
but if one party only is Catholic, the domicile or quasi-domicile 
of the Catholic party is the proper diocese (besides the one where 
the marriage was contracted) to bring suit. Ordinarily the hus- 
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band’s domicile or quasi-domicile is also the wife’s; it is her 
legal domicile or quasi-domicile. 

A wife, though maliciously deserted by her husband, must 
bring suit either in the diocese where the marriage took place or 
in the diocese where the husband has a domicile or quasi-domicile, 

A wife separated permanently or for an indefinite time by decree 
of the local Ordinary, or by authority of the competent ecclesias- 
tical court (or by the civil court, in countries where the Holy 
See has a Concordat with the government), does not follow the 
domicile of her husband, but must be sued either in the diocese 
where the marriage was contracted or in her own domicile or 
quasi-domicile. 

A Catholic wife, though not separated from her husband by 
ecclesiastical authority, can sue the non-Catholic husband either 
in her own proper and distinct quasi-domicile or in the diocese 
where the husband has his domicile. 

If his wife is not separated from him by ecclesiastical authority 
and has her own quasi-domicile, the husband can sue her in the 
diocese where the husband has a domicile, not in the diocese 
where he has a quasi-domicile, unless he has no proper domicile. 

Marriage cases between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, baptized 
or unbaptized, may be tried in the first and second instance in 
the diocesan tribunals. When such cases are carried to the Holy 
See, the Holy Office is exclusively competent, and may, if it so 
desires and the case is one of appeal strictly so-called, turn the 
case over to the Sacred Roman Rota. 

Concerning the right to act as plaintiff in marriage cases, the 
promoter of justice is competent to proceed even without de- 
nunciation of the marriage in all impediments that are public 
of their nature. In other impediments he may act after denuncia- 
tion, if the party denouncing the marriage lacks in law the 
right to be a plaintiff in the case of nullity of his or her marriage. 
A non-Catholic cannot be plaintiff, but he is not forbidden to 
denounce the invalidity to the Ordinary or the promoter of justice. 

Any married person who was the sinful cause of an impediment 
or of the nullity of his or her marriage has no right to act as 
plaintiff, but he may denounce the marriage to the competent 
Ordinary or to the promoter of justice. 
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—_—— 


In the cases in which the marriage is denounced as invalid— 
because (1) the parties or either of them by positive act of the 
will excluded marriage (faked consent), or all right to the conjugal 
act, or some essential quality of marriage, or (2) appended a 
condition against the essence of marriage—the promoter of 
justice should not institute action but admonish the party or 
parties to do their duty and remove, if possible, the cause of the 
impediment (e.g., by a new marriage consent properly given). 
If, however, the asserted nullity of the marriage has become 
public, if there is indeed scandal and the denouncing party shows 
in the judgment of the local Ordinary true signs of sorrow, and 
if the nullity of marriage is based on such sure and valid argu- 
ments, either in fact or in law, that the nullity of the marriage is 
altogether probable, the promoter of justice has the right and 
duty to institute action against the marriage. 

Outside of the cases spoken of in the preceding paragraph, if 
one or both married parties have been the sinful cause of either 
impediment or the invalidity of their marriage, the promoter 
of justice shall not institute action unless these three things 
concur: (1) there is question of an impediment which has 
become public, and it is based on such sure and valid proofs, 
either in fact or in law, that one cannot seriously call into doubt 
the impediment and its annulling force; (2) the public welfare 
(namely, the removal of scandal) truly necessitates action in 
the judgment of the Ordinary; (3) it is not possible that after 
the impediment has been removed the marriage be properly 
contracted. 

Besides these, there are other practical points which have been 
cleared up by the Instruction—for instance, that if one of the 
married parties is insane at the time when the other party peti- 
tions a declaration of nullity, the insane party has to be repre- 
sented in the procedure by the legal guardian or by another person 
appointed by the Ordinary for that purpose (Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, August 15, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 


313-361). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundaps and Feasts 


Feast of the Circumcision 
Temporal Birth of Christ 
By J. Ex.ior Ross, Px.D. 


“After eight days were passed that the Child should be circumcised’ 
(Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christmas commemorates the bodily birth of Christ; circumcision a 
sort of spiritual birth. 

(1) Circumcision an emphasis on use of externals. 

(2) As new-born babe was consecrated to God by circumcision, so 
new-born year should be consecrated by appropriate reli- 
gious ceremontes. 

II. First Christian converts from Judaism carried with them Jewish at- 
titude towards circumcision. 

(1) St. Peter broke away from this traditional attitude. 

(2) St. Paul on circumcision. 

III, Feast of Circumcision is good time to examine our attitude towards 
externals. 

(1) Do we neglect them? 

(2) Do we exalt them too much? 

(3) We should not despise those who do not have our externals. 
Rather we should be humble before the fact that many with- 
out our helps reach such a high standard. 


On Christmas Day we celebrated the bodily birth of Christ. The 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became like one of us with a human 
body in order that He might win back for us the possibility of supernat- 
ural happiness hereafter. He was born of the house of David, of the 
seed of Abraham, and was, as far as His blood was concerned, a Jew of 
the Jews. 

But as we Christians have a spiritual birth through baptism, so the 
Jews had in circumcision a ceremony by which a man was “born,” as 
it were, into Judaism. No matter how orthodox his parents, no matter 
how accurately he kept the law otherwise, a man was not a thorough 
Jew until circumcised. Circumcision was the ceremony necessary for 
initiation into Judaism. It could make even a convert Gentile into a 
Jew. Circumcision distinguished the Jews of Christ’s time from the 
Greek and Roman world around them, just as baptism distinguishes the 
Christians of to-day from the non-Christian world around them. 
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Consequently, although Christ needed no spiritual birth because He 
was the Son of God and co-equal with the Father, He submitted Himself 
to this religious ceremony as an example to us. Christ’s circumcision 
was the outward expression of the fact that He came to fulfill the law. 
But more than this, it was the first shedding of that divine blood which 
was to redeem us; and it was an emphasis upon the sacramental charac- 
ter that external, visible signs may have when instituted by God. 


The Significance of Christ’s Circumcision 


Therefore, it was only natural that the Church should very early have 
set aside a day to commemorate this significant ceremony in Christ’s 
life. And although circumcision has long been superseded, the Christian 
Church has continued to celebrate the Feast of the Circumcision of Christ. 
It needs to be kept before us as a symbol of sacramental power, of the 
place of externals in religion, and as an indication of Christ’s complete 
submission to His humanity. 

Now, although we Christians are no longer obliged to be circumcised 
physically, we do need that same spirit of humble use of externals, of 
submission to form and ritual for the sake of religious strength, that 
Christ exhibited. Because the feast of the Circumcision coincides with 
New Year’s Day, and because the practice of circumcision is no longer 
obligatory, we should not lose sight of the significance of the act on 
Christ’s part. It would be well for us, sometimes at least, to call this 
day by its religious name rather than by its secular one. For in this 
way we can keep before our minds that, as the new-born babe was con- 
secrated to God through circumcision, so also the new-born year should 
be consecrated to God by appropriate religious ceremonies. 


Attitude to Circumcision among Early Christians 


Considering the deep significance that circumcision had for the Jews 
and the fact that Christ Himself had been circumcised, it is not surpris- 
ing that the first Christians, who had all been Jews, should have carried 
with them into Christianity their traditional attitude towards this cere- 
mony. They continued to look upon those who had not been circum- 
cised as unclean, and therefore as unfit for association with the con- 
secrated. In the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we have the 
story of how St. Peter broke away from this traditional attitude because 
of a vision he had at Joppe. When the centurion Cornelius sent for 
St. Peter, he received the messengers and went to Cornelius, but he 
felt that he must justify himself in the eyes of the faithful by saying: 
“You know how abominable it is for a man that is a Jew, to keep com- 
pany or to come to one of another nation: but God hath showed to me 
to call no man common or unclean” (Acts, x. 28). 

Peter explained the Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ to Corne- 
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lius and his Gentile companions, and the Acts narrate how, ‘“‘while 
Peter was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them that 
heard the word. And the faithful of the circumcision, who came with 
Peter, were astonished, for that the grace of the Holy Ghost was poured 
out on the Gentiles also’”’ (ibid., 44, 45). 

However, the feeling of superiority on the part of the circumcised 
Christians was deep-rooted, and St. Paul had need to return several 
times to this question. In his Epistle to the Romans, he wrote (iii. 29): 
“Is He the God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles?” 
And he answered his own question: ‘Yes, of the Gentiles also. For it is 
one God, that justifieth circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision 
through faith.”” Again he wrote to the Galatians (v.6): ‘For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision: but 
faith that worketh by charity.” 


What Is Our Attitude towards Externals of Religion? 


A change of heart and mind through charity and faith was the impor- 
tant and essential thing, not a mere physical operation on the body. 
And hence this Feast of the Circumcision of Christ is a good time for us to 
examine our own attitude towards the externals of religion. For cir- 
cumcision is an excellent illustration of both the use and the abuse of the 
external. In addition to the highly significant passages just quoted 
from St. Paul, no one can read the Old Testament without realizing that 
there were many of the descendants of Abraham who were Jews by cir- 
cumcision, but who were not Jews in keeping the Ten Commandments. 
And there are many who are Christians by baptism, but pagans in their 
moral outlook. 

First of all, then, on this Feast of the Circumcision of Jesus we should 
ask ourselves if we have used the externals of the New Law faithfully. 
Have Baptism or Confirmation been neglected over an unreasonable 
space of time? Have we used that greatest of all the Sacraments, the 
Eucharist, as often as we should? Have we put off the Sacrament of the 
sick, Extreme Unction, because we did not have the proper attitude? 

And, on the other hand, have we trusted too much to externals? 
Have we looked upon externals, even though they be Sacraments, as all- 
sufficient, as relieving us from moral effort on our part? There is a 
danger of what has been called ‘“sacramentarianism,” the failure to 
realize that the Sacraments are a means to an end of holy living, not 
an end in themselves. They are a help to effort on our part, not a sub- 
stitute for effort. 

It is true that the Sacraments produce grace by the very fact of being 
administered. But the recipients of the Sacraments do not necessarily 
receive the grace. And so we should strive to approach the Sacraments 
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in the way needed to profit by them. If we do not do this, the Sacra- 
ments will be no more to us spiritually than would circumcision to-day. 

Still less should we exalt some external that is not a Sacrament, such 
as wearing scapulars or burning vigil lights, to the position that circum- 
cision held with the Jewish converts to Christianity. Those who use 
particular practices and find them helpful should not look upon those 
who fail to use them as spiritually unclean, as the Jewish Christians 
looked upon the uncircumcised—as unclean. We should not in our 
spiritual pride make obligatory an external that the Church leaves free. 


True Christian Humility 


Instead of producing an unwarranted spiritual pride in us, the use of 
externals should rather induce a wholesome humility. Because we have 
the help of the Sacraments, we may be judged more strictly than those 
who have no such aid. And we should realize that some of those who 
do not use our externals reach a higher standard in keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments than many of usdo. With St. Peter we should say: ‘‘God 
hath showed me to call no man common or unclean.”” We should master 
St. Paul’s dictum: ‘For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision: but faith that worketh by charity’’ 
(Gal., v. 6). 

This humble attitude should be the easier for us, because it is a theo- 
logical commonplace that there is a spiritual Baptism of desire, produc- 
ing essentially the effects of actual Baptism of water. And the desire 
need not be specific. It is sufficient that one should live up to one’s 
lights, and that one should be doing what one thinks God wants of one. 
Such a person has a desire for Baptism interpretatively, because if he 
knew that God had established this Sacrament as an initiation into His 
kingdom, then he would gladly receive it. 

Two extremes, then, are to be avoided in regard to externals. We 
must not despise them, we must not neglect to use them in the proper 
way; and at the same time we must not rely so entirely upon externals 
that we fail to cultivate the interior attitude of faith and charity which 
is the really essential thing. The proper mean between two extremes is 
always difficult to follow. And if we give to its attainment the needed 
effort, we shall be sufficiently occupied to keep us from rashly judging 
those who for some reason, perhaps perfectly justifiable in God’s sight, 
have a different attitude. . 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Circumcision 
The Holy Name 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. J. B. Dupex, K.C.H.S. 


“By the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ this man stands before you 
whole’ (Acts, iv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Because of its shoriness we should not miss the significance of to- 
day’s Gospel. 
(2) The incident recounted in the Lesson. 
(3) Purpose of the miracles of Jesus Christ. 
(4) Purpose of the Jewish religion. 
(5) Meaning of the Holy Name. 
(6) The Holy Name condenses the whole mystery of the Incarnation. 
(7) Also the other mysteries of our Faith. 


If, as the poet Shakespeare tells us, “‘brevity is the soul of wit,” it is 
no less true that the essence of the doctrines of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption is contained in the shortest Gospel passage that the Church 
reads to us at Mass during the liturgical year. But, as the point of a wit- 
ticism frequently escapes those who are slow of comprehension, so, when 
on New Year’s Day and again on the Feast of the Holy Name we hear 
in simple language that the One whose nativity we celebrated a few days 
ago ‘‘was called Jesus,”’ we are apt to regard it as the bare statement of 
an historical fact without paying due regard to its significance or impli- 
cations. The selection from the Acts of the Apostles, also read this 
morning, will aid us in arriving at an understanding of what is contained 
in the brief excerpt from St. Luke’s Gospel. 


The Incident in To-Day’s Lesson 


It will be useful to recall entire the incident to which the Lesson from 
the Acts refers. Two of the Apostles, Peter and John, shortly after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, were going into the Temple, and at the gate 
were accosted by a man who had been lame from his birth. He ex- 
pected no more than an alms from them, but St. Peter, addressing the 
cripple, said: ‘Silver and gold have I none, but what I have I give thee. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk’’ (Acts, iii. 6). 
The bystanders, naturally, were filled with wonder, so the Prince of the 
Apostles took the opportunity to explain: “Ye men of Israel, why 
wonder you at this, or why do you look upon us, as if by our strength or 
power we had made this man to walk? The God of our fathers has 
glorified His Son, Jesus, whom God raised from the dead, and in the 
faith of His Name this man has been given perfect soundness”’ (ibid., 
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12-16). We are told further that the two Apostles were immediately 
placed under arrest for having preached “‘in Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead” (ibid., iv. 2). The following day, the priests and princes and 
scribes being gathered together, Annas, the high priest, demanded: 
“By what power, or by what name, have you done this?” (ibid., 7). 
Note the association made by Annas between “‘power’’ and ‘‘name,”’ 
for among the ancient Jews the name and the power of God were synony- 
mous. The answer of St. Peter you heard in to-day’s Lesson: “By 
the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God has raised from the dead, even by Him this man stands be- 
fore you whole. Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is 
no other Name under heaven given to man whereby we must be saved”’ 
(ibid., 10-12). 


Purpose of the Miracles of Jesus Christ 


Now, the miracles performed by the Apostles in the Name of Jesus, 
like those of the Master Himself, demonstrated His divinity and the 
power of God; but they were more than mere temporal favors to the 
individuals who immediately profited by them. The lame who were 
made to walk, the blind who had their sight restored, the deaf who were 
made to hear and the dumb to speak, and even those who (like 
the daughter of Jairus, the widow’s son, and Lazarus) were raised from 
physical death, were representatives of the human race. Man, by his 
fall from the happy state in which God had created our first parents, 
not only lost his first felicity, but became subject to all other evils, 
physical and moral. Neither the guilt nor the punishment of original 
sin ended with the expulsion of our first parents from Paradise; the 
Angel with the flaming sword meant also that the gates of heaven itself 
had been closed to man. All the guilt, all the punishment, and every 
evil in consequence, descended upon all the posterity of Adam and Eve. 
Lameness, blindness, deafness and dumbness, as evils affecting the body, 
are but symbols of the darkening of man’s understanding, the weakening 
of his will and his inclination to evil, which were primarily the results of 
his fall. Death of the body, to which this first disobedience had con- 
demned man, was nothing compared to the death of the soul by personal 
sin which also that transgression brought into the world. An infinite 
God had been offended; man, a finite creature, had given the offense. 
No created power could repair the loss man had sustained. No creature 
could make reparation to the God who had been disobeyed, insulted, 
outraged. No brother could redeem, nor could man redeem (Ps. xviii. 
8). God alone could propose or provide a remedy, a means of reconcilia- 
tion. It was necessary that God Himself, in the person of His only 
begotten Son, should clothe Himself with our flesh, that, both as man 
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and God, He might offer adequate satisfaction for man who had offended 
and to God who had been offended. Thus it was that the compassionate 
Father promised mankind a Redeemer who would crush the head of the 
infernal serpent that had deceived our first parents and would repair the 
harm that had been done. 

To keep alive man’s hope in this promise, God established a religion— 
that of the ancient Jews, which was one, true and perfect in its own time, 
but of a temporary nature only, with its many observances all pointing 
to the Saviour who was to come. It was this Redeemer for whom the 
patriarchs waited and sighed, whom the prophets foretold in the majestic 
beauty of so many Old Testament passages. All the details of His birth 
and kindred, His doctrine, His manners, the works He was to perform, 
His betrayal, sufferings, death and resurrection—in one word, all the 
mysterious circumstances regarding Him—were foretold by men illumi- 
nated from above, who described them as graphically as if they had be- 
held them with their own eyes. Between the predictions of the proph- 
ets and the preaching of the Apostles there is only a difference of time; 
the faith of the ancient patriarchs in the Redeemer to come, and that 
of the Church in the Saviour who has come, is basically one and the same 
—there is only the difference between expectation and realization. 

It was this promised Redeemer whose birth we celebrated on Christ- 
mas Day, and who, as we are reminded to-day, was named Jesus accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Angel to the Virgin Mother (Luke, 
i. 31), and also to St. Joseph: ‘‘Joseph, son of David, fear not to take 
Mary thy wife, for that which is born of her is of the Holy Ghost; and 
she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His Name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins’’ (Matt., i. 20-21). 


Significance of the Holy Name 


Jesus is the proper name of the Word made flesh, the Man-God, and 
the word means, simply, a “‘saviour.’”” To Him who was born, not of 
the will of the flesh or of man, but of God (John, i. 13), this name, Jesus, 
was given, not accidentally or by the will of any man, but by the counsel 
and command of God Himself. ‘“Thou shalt bring forth a son,” the 
Angel had announced to Mary, “‘and call His name Jesus” (Luke, i. 31). 
Others, in the past, had indeed borne the name; as, for instance, the 
son of Nave, mentioned in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (xlvi. 1) as “the 
successor of Moses among the prophets,”’ who conducted into the prom- 
ised land the people that Moses had led out of the Egyptian bondage. 
But how much more appropriately was the name Jesus given to One 
who was to bring spiritual light and liberty and salvation, not to one 
people or nation only, but to all nations and peoples, to all those sitting 
in the shadow of death, fettered by sin, bound by the galling chains of 
the devil! How much more applicable is the name Jesus to One who 
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makes real to us, not an earthly promised land, but an eternal kingdom; 
who purchased for us a right to the inheritance of heaven, and recon- 
ciled us, the outcasts of Eden, to God the Father! In those who, under 
the Old Dispensation, were named Jesus we recognize only types and 
figures of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom, through whom 
and by whom all graces and blessings were restored to and heaped upon 
the human race. Hence it is that, among all other names and designa- 
tions applied in Holy Scripture to the Son of God, there stands forth 
preéminently this one Name, Jesus: all others afford, as it were, only 
passing glimpses of Him and the salvation He was to purchase for us. 
The Name Jesus—Saviour—fully embraces all His attributes as the 
liberator and redeemer of the whole human race. It is the one designa- 
tion of Our Lord which, by common custom throughout the Catholic 
world and almost instinctively, is referred to as ‘‘the Holy Name.”’ 
“Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is no other Name 
under heaven given to man whereby we must be saved.” 


Mystery of the Incarnation Condensed in the Holy Name 


Observe then that in this Name, Jesus, we find condensed a whole 
treatise of the mystery of the Incarnation. It was this Jesus, conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of a Virgin in a manger at Bethlehem, who 
walked with men, gave them the example of His divine life through three 
and thirty years, taught them and preached to them, confirming His 
mission by countless miracles. But the very ones to whom He was 
sent—the chosen people—were the first to reject Him. Disappointed 
that He established no earthly kingdom, intent upon a pharisaical jus- 
tice, completely misunderstanding His purpose of delivering all man- 
kind from a greater tyranny than that of the Romans over the Jews at 
the time, ‘‘the Light shone in darkness and the darkness did not com- 
prehend it: He came unto His own and His own received Him not” 
(John, i. 5, 11). The scribes and the Pharisees, who should certainly 
have recognized in Him the fulfillment of the prophecies, the perfection 
of the law of God, the promised Messiah, the head of a kingdom which 
should have no end, despised, reviled and hated Him, conspired against 
Him, and at last condemend Him to the shameful death of the Cross, 
thus fulfilling the rest of the prophecies concerning Him. 

It may seem out of place, on a festal day, to enter into the details of 
the grim tragedy of Good Friday; but we can never be sufficiently re- 
minded of God’s overwhelming love for mankind in giving His only- 
begotten Son and of the price that Jesus paid to accomplish the work of 
our salvation. Let it suffice now to recall the words written above His 
head on the Cross, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,’”’ and those 
uttered by some of the witnesses: ‘Indeed, this was the Son of God”’ 
(Matt., xxvii. 54). The Great High-Priest, entering once into the 
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Holies, by His death fulfilled all that was implied in the name Jesus, that 
those who were called might receive an eternal inheritance (Heb., ix. 11, 
15, et al.). ‘“To such as received Him, He gave them power to be made 
the sons of God, those who believe in His Name” (John, i. 12). Small 
wonder that the Church, in the liturgy of Holy Saturday, should ex- 
claim: ‘‘O inestimable love, that Thou, to redeem a slave, shouldst de- 
liver Thy Son! O truly needful sin of Adam, which was blotted out by 
the death of Christ! O happy fault that deserved such a Redeemer!’’ 
Or that the Apostle to the Gentiles, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
should declare: ‘‘God hath exalted Him, and given Him a Name which 
is above every name, that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow” 
(Phil., ii. 9-10)! Indeed, the words of St. Peter, as recorded in the Acts, 
do not apply only to the lame man at the temple gate: by the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ all mankind has been made whole. So, in the 
single word, “‘Jesus,’”’ we find compacted all the theology of the atone- 
ment. 


Other Truths Implied in Holy Name 


And not only the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Redemption, 
but all the other truths of faith—the foundation of the Church, the estab- 
lishment of the Sacraments—are implied in and center about this one 
ineffable Name, Jesus. It was Jesus who, by the power of God, rose 
from the dead, triumphant over the grave, over sin and the devil; it was 
Jesus who promised to be with His Church all days; it was Jesus who 
ascended into heaven, of whom the Angels said to the men of Galilee: 
“This same Jesus shall come again.” It is Jesus whose co-heirs to the 
kingdom of Heaven we are made in baptism; it is Jesus who, by His 
grace, heals the blindness of our soul and gives us spiritual light; who, in 
the Sacrament of Penance, comforts, consoles and pardons us, lifts us out 
of the mire of our sins, binds up our bruises, and applies to us as indi- 
viduals the fruits of the Redemption and His own boundless merits. 
It is Jesus who, as both priest and victim, immolates Himself daily in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, breaking for us His Body, the Bread of Life, for 
our spiritual nourishment; it is Jesus who abides with us in the taber- 
nacle, inviting us to come to Him when we are weary and heavily laden 
with the trials, temptations, difficulties and sorrows of this life. It is 
Jesus who stands at the bedside of those about to depart from this world 
and pleads in the last moment, as always: “Come unto Me.” It is 
Jesus who will finally judge our works, and whom, if we have been faith- 
ful to Him, we shall behold, no longer by the vision of faith, but face to 
face, revealed in all the glory of His Father. In one word, not only for 
mankind in general, but for each one in particular who receives and fol- 
lows Him, Jesus is the Saviour, and the ransomed sinner, like the lame 
man, stands healed of his deformity by the power of that Sacred Name. 
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Well does the Church, in contemplation of the infinite benefits that flow 
to us by and in and through the Holy Name of our Redeemer, lift her 
| voice in that beautiful hymn, Jesu, dulcis memoria! 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast, 
But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 





No voice can sing, no heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest Name, 
O Savior of mankind! 


Jesus, our only hope be Thou, 
As Thou our prize shalt be; 
Jesus, Be Thou our glory now 
And through eternity. 
Amen. 


First Sunday after Epiphany 
The Breadwinner of Nazareth 
By J. M. Leven, Pu.D. 


“He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them” (Luke, ii. 51). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The hidden life of Christ in Nazareth during thirty years were fruit- 

ful years, because: 

(1) it is during these years that He showed us that solitude, silence 
and submission are essential to the conduct of life; 

(2) it is during these years that He uplifted anew a condition fallen 
into contempt; 

(3) it ts during these years that He preached and proved the for- 
gotten necessity and dignity of labor; 

(4) at ts during these years that He led us to love labor; 

(5) at is during these years that He taught us to have respect for 
labor. 


Not with the passive subjection of a servant but with the loving sub- 
mission of a child, Jesus was subject to Mary and Joseph. He worked 
with them and for them. This we know from glimpses which we are 
able to catch in the Gospel. ‘Is not this the Carpenter?’ This was 
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the query which the people of Nazareth asked concerning Him who was 
and is the Creator of the universe. Glad and grateful are we that their 
word is enshrined in the Scriptures (Mark, vi. 3), for it is full of meaning 
and has exercised a most blessed influence over the fortunes of mankind. 
It has consoled and sanctified the estate of poverty; it has ennobled 
the duty of labor; it has elevated the entire conception of manhood, as 
of a condition which in itself alone has its own grandeur and dignity in 
the sight of God. 

From tradition, which is the touchstone of Christian truth, we learn 
also that, when Joseph was advanced in age and his hands were too feeble 
to work in the shop, Jesus became the only breadwinner of the Holy 
Family. Wesee Him, the Divine Artisan, receiving orders from the rich 
and from the poor. We see Him engaged in the humble and at times 
arduous trade of carpentry. We see Him fashioning ploughs and yokes 
for those who wanted them. And this He does for years and years. 
“‘Wasted years,”’ they have been called. Well, I shall prove to you that 
these obscure years were fruitful beyond words. 


Preparedness 


God’s deeds are always predetermined, planned and prepared accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are destined. Frequently the physical 
world and the moral world reveal this method of God. We see it ex- 
pressed in the hidden life of Our Saviour. Sent to regenerate mankind 
by His doctrine, His example, His acts, and the infinite virtue of His 
Blood, and having decided to spend only three years in public ministry, 
He wills to prepare Himself for His task by thirty years of solitude, 
silence, and submission. 

And what is the reason? He gives us a lesson to go slowly if ours is to 
be a safe way, a long way, a high way. He wants us “‘to prepare our 
souls and be not as men that tempt God.” 

Ever striving to imitate her Founder, the Church intimates the neces- 
sity of reflection and meditation. ‘Come apart and rest a while,” she 
whispers to us. ‘With desolation is all the land made desolate because 
there is none that considereth in the heart.’’ My friends, you will never 
regret it, if you make a retreat or attend a mission now and then. It 
makes you fit to live and ready to die. That is the state of preparedness 
which your soul requires. There are probably lost souls who would 
have been saved by one retreat or one mission. 


The Designs of Christ 


But this is not the time to insist on that. I hasten to show you how 
great and useful are the abjection, the self-abasement, the submissive- 
ness of Jesus at Nazareth. Know well His designs: by the acceptance 
of humiliations He wants to acquire merits for us, but as the restorer, the 
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rebuilder, the redeemer of humaity, He wants to re-integrate the for- 
gotten necessity and dignity of labor; He wants to uplift anew a condi- 
tion fallen into contempt; He wants to instill into the workingman love 
for his estate; He wants us to respect the workingman and take interest 
in his welfare. 


Dignity of Labor 


Labor is a burden which mankind as a rule desires to avoid; and yet 
it is a primordial law enacted in the beginning even as part and parcel of 
the pleasures of Paradise (Gen., ii. 15); it is a law which sin has made 
hard to accept, but has not caused to exist. It has its roots in God Him- 
self, the Maker of the worlds. Not that there ever was or there could 
be fatigue in Him. ‘He spoke and all things were made; He com- 
manded and they were created.’”’ God is a pure Intellect, and it is 
through His Word, not through the motion of muscles, that He acts. 
All at once He could have created the universe. Yet, it was slowly and 
calculatingly that He unfolded His creation. Needless to display what 
He did on each of the “‘six days,’”’ the six epochs whose duration we 
know not, epochs measured only in indefinite numbers, epochs which, 
reduced to the weekly division of time, serve to typify and rule the 
whole employ of man’s body and mind. All that we must know is that 
God “worked,” and ‘“‘ended His work which He had made: and He 
rested from all the work which He had done.” And all this as an ex- 
ample to humanity. 


Labor a Means of Expiation 


Labor is from God: hence, its nobility and necessity. But how much 
more imperious the law of labor is if we consider man as a fallen being 
bound to expiation and self-protection! It is through pain that sin is 
atoned for. And pain the worker finds in his work; for, no matter the 
task, toil brings tediousness, weariness, worry, fatigue. All working- 
men have to carry a cross. “O the dry drudgery at the desk’s dead 
wood!’ even Charles Lamb could exclaim. And I sometimes love to 
think that, if they know how to crucify themselves on their cross of 
labor, this will be said of our workers: ‘‘Many sins will be forgiven them 
because they have suffered much.” _ 

A means of expiation, labor is also a means of self-protection. There 
is in us an amount of energy which must be spent. If not in the noble 
activity of labor, it will be in the execrable activity of vice. It will ever 
remain true to say that “idleness teaches much evil.’’ More die of idle- 
ness than of hard work. Those who do nothing will soon do worse. 
Speaking of Sodom, the prophet Ezechiel tells us that it is “the idleness 
of her that caused her downfall.”’ 
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The God-Man a Workingman 


Thanks be to God, I do not think that anyone among you, my friends, 
can be called a lover of laziness; but is it not true that many of us do not 
sufficiently realize the high dignity of labor? Ina spirit of sad resigna- 
tion we accept its burden, but when it seems too heavy we are tempted to 
see in it merely a curse, or blight unworthy of our manhood. It is to 
correct such error that Jesus became a worker. He willed to bring back 
joyful thoughts into our hearts, and teach us where to find true glory. 
A descendant of kings as a man, and the very Son of God from all eter- 
nity, He could have asked and received the homage of humanity; but 
then He would not have served the great cause of labor. He preferred 
to become our Model and our Partner, this God-Man who was a working- 
man. It was not enough that the Word was made flesh: the Word 
became a carpenter. 


Conclusion 


O little shop of Nazareth, thou ennoblest the worker, and speakest to 
him a sublime speech. O toilers of the world, listen to the Voice that 
calls you. Be proud of your Divine Companion. With Him, for Him, 
worthy of His fellowship, go your way as true Christians and true patri- 
ots. You are those whom He has loved most. More favored than the 
Apostles who were but thirty-six months with Him, yours is a share in 
thirty years of His life. At times, you are weary, you suffer, you are 
wounded. But so was He—was Christ, your God, the Sovereign Master 
of the universe, who was subject to His creatures. Ah, when nature 
rebels, when your body reels and cracks, you may say to yourselves: 
“The Son of God has endured all this ahead of us. As He did, let us 
draw consolation from His Father and our Father, who ever remains 


Almighty and All-Good.” 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 
The Public Life of Christ 


By J. P. REDMOND 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee’ (Gospel).— 
‘Ministry in ministering’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction.—Contrast brevity of Christ’s public life with long years of 
hidden life. The latter a preparation for former. Prayerful 
habits of hidden life continued throughout public life. 

(1) Marriage feast and miracle of water into wine, the prologue of the 
public life: foreshadowing of the threefold character of the Mes- 
siah as revealed in public life. 
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(2) Christ the Prophet—In His life Our Lord fulfills the traditional 
réle of the prophet; He tells forth; He foretells; He works mir- 
acles. The people recognize Him as a prophet. 

(3) Christ the Priest—Priestly character of the Messiah foretold in the 
prophetic Psalm, Dixit Dominus. Our Lord’s application of 
this Psalm to Himself. The sacrifice of Melchisedech and the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

(4) Christ the King.—Traditional Jewish belief in the kingship of the 
Messiah supported by the prophecies. Jewish misinter pretation. 
Christ’s claim to be a king. His kingdom not of this world. 
Rudimentary foundation of external organization of kingdom. 
The kingdom is His Church. 


The greater part of Our Saviour’s life was passed in complete obscur- 
ity. How few are the years of the public life compared with the long 
years of the hidden life! How few do three years seem in the lives of 
most of us! Within that brief span Jesus accomplished more than any 
of the great heroes of mankind have done in a career of half a lifetime. 
Those hidden years which culminated in the solitary fast of forty days 
were years of fruitful preparation. The habits of the hidden life were 
interwoven with the strenuous activities of the public life: Jesus was 
accustomed to retire to quiet places and to pass whole nights in “the 
prayer of God” (Luke, vi. 12). From His practice of praying throughout 
the night on the eve of events of far-reaching importance, it would seem 
that He would have us understand that the successes of the public life 
depended upon the hidden life of communion with the Eternal Father. 

The presence of Our Lord at the marriage feast was, as it were, the 
prologue to the public life. He had recently come out of the desert; He 
had submitted to the baptism of John, and already had gathered around 
Him a few followers; but He had not yet begun His great work of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the poor. The changing of the water into wine was the 
first miracle worked outside the privacy of His home, the first public 
revelation of His divine power. His presence and demeanor at the feast 
forecast in miniature the manifestation of the threefold character of the 
Christ which is to be unfolded throughout the three years of the public 
life. At the marriage feast He reveals Himself, albeit faintly, as the 
prophet, the priest, and the king. 


Christ’s First Miracle Foreshadowed His Whole Public Life 


His presence was a prophetic preparation for the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, and His miracle foretold a greater miracle tocome. The changing 
of the water into wine signified His priesthood, that priesthood by virtue 
of which He would offer the sacrifice of the bread and wine, of His own 
body and blood. 

As a king, He commands; the waiters obey without hesitation. The 
water recognizes in Him its creator and ruler of whom it will be said 
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later on: ‘What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey 
Him?” (Matt., viii. 27). 

Our Lord’s name, Jesus or Joshua, means “saviour.’”’ The name 
Christ, which He assumed, is a title rather than a personal name. The 
title, Christ, means the ‘‘anointed one.”’ This title was one of honor 
among the Jews, and was reserved for those who were consecrated to 
God in sacredness of office, the anointed ones—thus, prophets, priests, 
and kings were called Christs. At the same time it was recognized that 
in a supreme and exclusive sense the title would belong to the Messiah. 
The Messiah was to be prophet, priest, and king. 


Jesus Christ Was a Prophet 


The office of the prophet was twofold. He was called, not only to 
foretell, but also to tell forth. Enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the proph- 
ets of old did indeed forecast events that were to come; thus, almost 
every detail of Our Saviour’s life and character was contained in the 
prophecies, and the learned masters in Israel should have immediately 
acknowledged the fulfillment. 

The prophets were also preachers; with fierce eloquence they held 
forth imploring the people to shake off indifference, to arouse themselves 
to a sense of sin and to repentance, to be warned in time against the 
wrath of God. “Cry out aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a trum- 
pet, and show My people their transgression, and the house of Jacob 
their sins’”’ (Is., lviii. 1). From time to time the prophets received the 
power to work miracles, a power which they used to convince their hear- 
ers of their divine commission and for the relief of human suffering. 
To prove, in face of the false prophets of Baal, that the God of Israel 
was the one true God, and also out of compassion for the widow, the 
prophet raised her son to life. 

Jesus preached to the multitudes; He roused them to such fervor that 
the officers sent to arrest Him came back to report: ‘Never did man 
speak like this man’’ (John, vii. 46). He denounced sin and injustice and 
hypocrisy; He proclaimed the necessity of penance as a means of escap- 
ing from the just judgments of God: ‘Unless ye do penance, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” Jesus worked miracles to prove that He was the 
Christ: “But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins. ...’”’ He worked miracles also of charity, because 
He had “compassion on the multitude.” 

As a prophet, He foretold His own crucifixion and resurrection from 
the dead. Many of His disciples lived to see the fulfillment of His pro- 
phetic description of the destruction of Jerusalem. For those who have 
eyes to see, other prophecies are being fulfilled in our midst every day. 
Well might the people acclaim Him as a prophet “mighty in word and 
work before God.’’ Well might they glorify God saying: “A great 
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prophet is risen up among us, and God hath visited His people” (Luke, 
vii. 16)! 


Jesus Christ Was a Priest 


The priestly character of the Messiah was suggested in some of the 
priestly types of the Old Law. That God’s Son is to be a priest, and a 
priest of a distinctive rank, is plainly foretold in the great Messianic 
Psalm which begins: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord... .” (Ps. cix). 
Our Lord quoted this Psalm as a challenge to the scribes and Pharisees. 
They knew well enough that He was drawing their attention towards 
His own claims. They would have recalled also that other verse of the 
same Psalm which proclaims the Messiah’s priesthood: ‘Thou art a 
priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech’”’ (Ps. cix. 4). 

That mysterious priestly king of the Old Testament prefigured the 
Christ; his sacrifice of bread and wine foreshadowed Christ’s own sacri- 
fice, the fulfillment and perfection of all sacrificial rites—the sacrifice of 
His body and blood which, mystically anticipated under the ministry 
of the Last Supper, was consummated upon the cross. Three times in 
His public life—at the changing of the water into wine and when He 
multiplied the loaves and fishes—He performed miracles which He in- 
tended to be at least remote preparations for the stupendous things to 
come. Only later, when enlightened by the Holy Ghost, did the Apostles 


arrive at a proper realization of the dazzling revelation of His priesthood. 
Then indeed they understood the meaning of former acts, and years later 
St. Paul could confidently write: ‘But Christ, being come a high-priest 
of the good things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
that is, not of this creation . . . . entered once into the Holies’’ (Heb., 
ix. 11). 


Jesus Christ Was a King 


The Jewish people took it for granted that the Messiah would be a 
king. His kingship was referred to in the prophecies; He was to be a 
descendant of the kingly house of David. The Jews had persuaded 
themselves that He would restore the fallen fortunes of their nation, 
and establish them as the ruling kingdom of the earth. Christ indeed 
was a king, but, as He said to Pilate, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.”’ 
The Angel of the annunciation proclaimed His kingship: ‘The Lord 
God shall give unto Him the throne of David His father, and of His 
kingdom there shall be no end” (Luke, i. 32, 33). 

Throughout His public life Our Lord frequently spoke of His kingdom. 
He made it perfectly clear that, while His kingdom was to be in the world 
containing both good and bad subjects, it would be, not a worldly king- 
dom, but one which would know no distinction of race or social position; 
it would be a spiritual kingdom impervious to the ravages of time, a 
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kingdom which would endure until the end of the world. During His 
public life He even laid down the rudimentary foundations of the ex- 
ternal organization of His kingdom when He chose the twelve Apostles, 
with one as their head, and the seventy-two disciples. The principal 
accusation at His trial before Pilate was that “He maketh himself a 
king against Cesar.” 

Jesus Christ was and is, as He claimed to be, a King immortal and 
eternal, and His Kingdom on earth is His Church: “Rabbi, Thou art 
the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel’’ (John, i. 49). 


Septuagesima Sunday 


The Labors of Christ 
By S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


“‘My meat is to do the will of Him who sent Me’ (John, iv. 34). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The liturgical season. 
(a) Epistle: two helpful arguments. 
(b) Gospel: a third, similar. 
- Our Lord our Exemplar—in all His labors. Human like our- 

selves, He experienced our difficulties. 

Consider the characteristics of His labors, especially His motive. 

Our work must be single-minded. 

Hence prayerfulness, again following Him. 


To-day we start a new season in the Church’s cycle, an approach to- 
wards Lent; and Lent itself leads to Passiontide. If we would share in 
the joys of the Resurrection, there must be a period of strenuous labor, 
to deserve them. To all His disciples Jesus said: ‘‘You must deny 
yourselves and so follow Me.’’ We must work to uproot, to replace; 
we must toil, if we would bring in harvest sheaves. Let us fix our gaze 
on the person of Our Lord, and then easier will be our efforts. 

Happily to-day we have helpful thoughts in both Epistle and Gospel. 
St. Paul and the Corinthian Christians knew ail about the world-famed 
games. How much self-denial, how much energy, they saw displayed 
by athletes determined to succeed! In each contest only one could win; 
and even then what a paltry prize—the soon fading laurel leaves to 
crown the brow of the victor; and even the honor, of which the crown 
was the symbol, what was it worth? ‘“‘Now you,” says Paul, “think 
of your everlasting crown; and be determined as men bent on winning.” 
That means real hard work. 

Next, St. Paul puts it another way: “Your Jewish ancestors re- 
ceived great favors from God, in this way and in that; yet did they bene- 
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fit much? With most of them God was not well pleased.”’ Our Lord 
spoke similarly to His contemporaries: “You boast, proudly asserting 
your membership in God’s chosen race, and are content with your boast- 
ing. God is able to raise up children of Abraham from these very 
stones around you.” In brief, place not too much confidence in receiv- 
ing favors, look to how you use them. The more favor, the more respon- 
sibility. Live up to our calling we must. Thus again, as in the games, 
effort and labor are necessary. We must work out our own salvation. 

So turn to the Gospel for a similar thought. The householder allowed 
men to help: ‘Go you also into my vineyard.” At the end of the day 
came the wage for the work. Whether heavy work or long hours, this 
did not matter; but the master’s designs must be carried out. First the 
labor, then the reward. 


Our Lord Our Model to Follow 


During Lent we shall have time to ponder on what labor, what tools, 
what soil, what products should be ours—on our virtues, our failings, our 
methods: and other times later we may buoy up our hopes by dwelling 
on the wonders of His rewards. 

Now we shall consider the greatest encouragement of all. We shall 
pause to fix our eyes upon Our Lord. We shall try to study the labors 
of our Exemplar—to see what He did, and how, and, most of all, why. 


Our efforts will be sincere, sustained, stimulated by an interest, nay 
more, an inward urge, making us press forward with alacrity, if we under- 
stand His work and why He did so much. 

Of Jesus in His hidden life at Nazareth, one of the earth’s toilers, in 
a life of quiet and daily monotony, we have recently thought, and found 
why He thus spent thirty years—to show us what before God’s eyes is 
valuable in itself, and both for ourselves and for fellow-men. We shall 
look now rather at the three years of His public ministry; not in detail, 
nor at particular aspects, such as His teaching; but just His strenuous 
work, seeing His human soul with all its faculties, the burning ardor, 
the display of character, the unwearied activity; and deeper down what 
He had in view. Here is enough for hours of prayerful pondering. We 
shall see in Him our model and our encouragement. 

We must bear in mind that Our Lord was a real man with human feel- 
ings, subjecting Himself to the difficulties and sorrows arising from the 
circumstances of any human life. He looked with love upon that ad- 
mirable young man who desired so much to be perfect, yet with real dis- 
appointment as the youth turned away, unable to bring himself to use 
the means to become perfect. With emotional yearning did He gaze 
down upon Jerusalem from Mount Olivet on Palm Sunday: ‘How often 
would I have gathered your children as the hen gathereth her chickens 
beneath her wings . . . but thou wouldst not!’ He was moved again to 
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tears of sympathy with His friends, Martha and Mary, sorrowing for 
Lazarus; filled with admiration for the faith of the centurion, for the 
persevering humility of the pagan woman from the coast region on be- 
half of her daughter; moved again with great joy that to simple souls 
were given rich gifts from His father. Though wearied out, He could 
show the children His interest, sympathy and fatherly love. We speak 
of the Sacred Heart. O Sacred Heart, how you come near and draw us 
by the cords of Adam! We are fellow-men together. 

With, then, these human characteristics, with this charming, delicate 
nature, how must all His dealings, whether with the multitude, or indi- 
viduals, or even with the chosen twelve, have presented constant 
trials! In His labor for souls He was continually confronted not only 
with the malice of men—for many hated Him—and the obstinacy and 
blackness of sin, but with want of gratitude, with lack of appreciation, 
with shallow and fickle sentiment; with both the willfulness of human na- 
ture and its frailty in every form. What a burden, what a daily and 
hourly trial! One sentence, of Master to disciples, is pregnant with 
meaning: ‘I dispose to you, as My Father hath disposed to Me, a king- 
dom, for you are they who have continued with Me in My temptations” 
—in My trials (Luke, xxii. 28). 


His Ways and Ours 


Yet with all this, in a variety of ways we can but indicate, with His 
human sensitiveness, compared with which we acknowledge ourselves 
to be but lumps of clay, what virtues do we find Him invariably display- 
ing! If we, in the labor we should expend over perfecting our own 
hearts, in the labor we should take for example as parent over children, 
as superior over servants, as neighbors with our acquaintances, in all 
human intercourse—if in all this we could at least try to follow after 
Jesus Christ our Model, then He would recognize us as true disciples. 
Without this endeavor are we worthy of the Christian name? We shall 
win no prize, God will not be well pleased, we shall deserve no rest after 
the day in the vineyard, without labor such as His. 

What were Our Lord’s labors during these three years? Brethren, 
read the Gospel narrative at almost any page, and then you will under- 
stand. From one line in St. Mark’s account consider: ‘There were 
many coming and going, and they had not so much as time to eat’ 
(Mark, vi. 31). And see how He labored. He knew, of course, how to 
be angry when occasion demanded, how to rebuke. For controlled 
anger is strength, not weakness; we are often guilty of cowardice in 
failing to reprove when such isa duty. But if, generally speaking, you 
ask in Gospel incidents what would have been the kindest way of acting, 
the most patient, the most encouraging, that you will find is the way 
Our Lord spoke and acted. There was nothing of self, of self-interest, 
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in anything He did. In one word, He gave Himself. His zeal had a 
mainspring of love. 

And now we are led to consider most of all His motive, why He 
worked. All is summed up in His own phrase: ‘My meat—My daily 
food—is to do the will of Him who sent Me.” The prophet long before, 
foretelling the Incarnation, spoke in the name of the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity: ‘I come to do Thy will, O God.”’ The Father so 
loved the world that He sent His Son, and Jesus Christ came to carry 
that mission of love. At the Last Supper, in reviewing His life’s work, 
He prayed aloud that we might know: “I have finished the work 
Thou gavest Me to do. I have glorified Thee upon earth.” 


Purity of Heart and Intention 


In all our work there must be this single purpose, this pure intention. 
The work of perfecting our own soul stands first. It is the one task our 
Creator has given us to do, and our ideal must be high: “Be ye perfect 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect.’ Salvation or reprobation depends 
on this. For this end men and women in every age have cut themselves 
off from every occupation. The outside world may consider the con- 
templative life mistaken; spiritual persons know that, the greater the 
union with God, the more each one in the Mystical Body helps to bring 
blessings on fellow-men. 

If, again, our work is for others, the motive must be pure and single. 
Then, in proportion to that purity, our work for others will be super- 
natural and achieve success. For humbly acknowledging ourselves as 
unprofitable servants, we shall become instruments of the Almighty; He 
will carry on His activities through us. If this purity be diminished, our 
work for others may become mere humanitarian sentiment; it may even 
be thoroughly self-centered, the seeking of our own self-gratification. 
If, however, our motive be that which Our Lord manifested in all His 
work, if the double love of God and His holy will and of our fellow-men 
reigns, our Master will gradually take away the imperfections of our 
character; our work will be not alone successful but self-sanctifying. 
What test, ask yourselves, can be applied to prove that work is good? 
Visible results? But the proverb says that it is not in man’s power to 
command success. Appreciation of others? That is a broken reed. 
Does it make the worker better? Yes? Then is it the work of God. 
Have Our Lord’s motive, and then all activities will more and more dis- 
play the beautiful virtues we have been considering in His dealings with 
men. 


The Spirit of Prayerfulness 


Now, with this in view, we must by no means omit to consider another 
feature of Our Lord’s ever-busy missionary years. We have noted that 
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the pressure was at times so great that He and His Apostles scarcely 
found time to eat. Nevertheless, we must not forget that His life was 
also one of prayer. Often was He up early, to go alone on the mountain- 
side to pray. We read, He would spend ‘the whole night in the prayer 
of God” (Luke, vi. 12). Prayer is best; for us so easily preoccupied 
with outward concerns, prayer is most necessary. Prayerfulness must 
be the soul of work. “If I have not charity, I am become a tinkling 
cymbal,” says St. Paul (I Cor., xiii. 1), perhaps a castaway (ibid., ix. 
27). In considering, then, Our Lord’s labor and those of His servants, 
the Saints, we must above all ponder this one characteristic; or we our- 
selves may take harm and our greatest efforts may be useless. 

In all things, in the elation arising from manifest success, in the healthy 
glow of strenuous activity, in the seasons too of failure and despondency, 
our stay and our encouragement will be found in contemplating the 
person of our Blessed Lord. If this, not now and then but constantly, 
shall be the leading feature of all our work, then abundant blessings will 
follow. Nothing will be undertaken as a toilsome duty; no fainthearted- 
ness will paralyse as soon as feelings are hurt; no sloth hold us back. 
There will be the happy pressing forward to imitate—and imitate with 
love—One who summed up His career: “My meat is to do the will of 
Him who sent Me.” 


Sexagesima Sunday 
The Preaching of Christ 
By Cartes C. Mrrtner, C.S.C. 
“The seed is the word of God” (Luke, viii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The sower is Christ Himself. 
(2) In His preaching He reveals Himself. 
(3) Preaching a function of the priesthood which He established. 
(4) Hindrances to the work of preaching. 
(5) The good ground and the fruit it bears. 


The precious lesson of this Gospel parable will be more vividly im- 
pressed upon our minds if we understand from the beginning that this 
sower who went forth scattering his seed is no other than Christ Himself, 
and that the field in which He scatters it is our own mind and heart. 
St. John reminds us that ‘‘this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” (John, xvii. 
3). In Him and by Him and through Him alone shall we possess 
eternal life, but on one condition, that we know Him as a Divine Person 
and accept and live by the revelation which He has made to us. And 
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that being true, we can readily understand why He Himself is, if we may 
say so, by profession a sower, a husbandman. We can understand why 
on coming into the world He not only assumed the character of king, for 
as God supreme ruling power is preéminently His; and the character of 
priest, for by His mediation, by His sacrifice, He propitiates the Eternal 
Father and averts from us His just wrath; but also that of a prophet, a 
teacher, a preacher of that truth by which men may know Him and at- 
tain their eternal salvation. Preaching, which is essentially teaching, 
was and is a necessary means to the great work of our Redemption for 
which He became incarnate and dwelt amongst us. It was of this char- 
acter of His as a preacher that the Psalmist spoke when he said: ‘Thou 
hast loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore God, Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows’’ (Ps. xliv. 8). 
And more explicitly still by the prophecy of Isaias: ‘The spirit of the 
Lord is upon Me, because the Lord hath anointed Me: He hath sent 
Me to preach to the meek”’ (Ps. Ixi. 1). The office then of preacher, of 
sower of the seed of truth, is His by reason of His mission as Redeemer 
of mankind, by reason of the very work which He came into the world to 
do. And it is more truly His than it is of any other, for no other has the 
right to assume this office unless he can in some way show he has been 
commissioned by Him. 


Object of Christ’s Preaching 


The object of Christ’s preaching was to make Himself known. Had 
He been only the man that He appeared to be, had He been only the son 
of a carpenter, that would not have been difficult. But He was also the 
Son of God, God Himself, and so His task became doubly difficult. 
What was His method? It was neither wholly divine nor wholly hu- 
man. Inasmuch as He taught as one having authority, as one in full 
possession of infallible truth, His method may be called divine. But 
inasmuch as He was also a man speaking to men, He did not ignore the 
condition of His hearers. As He had lowered Himself infinitely to 
clothe Himself with our human nature in the Incarnation, so in His 
preaching He compressed, so to speak, His infinite mind so as to bring 
it down to the level of our feeble intelligence. He spoke our language, 
and He spoke it so that the simplest might understand. As a preacher, 
we think of Him first, perhaps, delivering His sermon on the mount. 
It is His longest recorded discourse, and a kind of epitome of His doc- 
trine. But it was not His firstsermon. He did not wait thatlong. For 
we read in St. Matthew (iv. 17) that, immediately after His baptism by 
John and His temptation by the devil, ‘Jesus began to preach, and to 
say: “Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’”’ And again 
(tbid., 23): ‘‘Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” The “gospel of the king- 
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dom’’—the glad tidings announcing that the new kingdom of Godonearth 
of which He Himself was to be the King and the great High-Priest and 
the infallible teacher, and of which we and all the generations of men were 
to be the beneficiaries! How could it be otherwise than that He should 
want us to know Him, to know Him intimately, as a personal friend, even 
as a brother, for such He made us, and co-heirs with Him of the riches 
of His Father’s House? 

This craving to be known is inseparable from a heart that loves. Love 
is conditioned by knowledge, as it is measured by willing service and 
generous sacrifice. And so by all the ways of divine wisdom and human 
artifice He tried in His preaching to make Himself known to us, to reveal 
His whole mind to us, to make us realize the extent of His love for us. 
Why, if even in human society we feel bound to acquire such a knowl- 
edge of our citizenship that we may acquit ourselves suitably of our 
duties as citizens, how much more ought we to feel bound to reach an 
understanding of this spiritual kingdom to which He has called us to be 
citizens, to learn what may be His mind and will, to meditate upon His 
laws and commandments, to give Him that full measure of service to 
which He is supremely entitled! He preached ceaselessly by word and 
by example, and He meant that we should profit by both. He meant 
that we should hear His voice and follow His example. ‘Learn of 
Me,” He says, “‘because I am meek and humble of heart, because I am 
the Good Shepherd, because I always have compassion on the multitude, 
because My heart is always touched at the sight of suffering, always 
ready to forgive sin when there is sorrow, because I am the Father of the 
prodigal son. And learn of Me too, because on the last day TI shall be 
the judge who shall decide upon your eternal destiny. You may be ig- 
norant of many things, and it will not matter; but unless you learn of 
Me, you will miss the one thing necessary, the one thing which alone can 
bring you the happiness for which you have been created.” 


The Apostles’ Commission to Preach 


Now, this work of preaching, which He had begun Himself, He com- 
missioned His Apostles to carry on when He said to them: ‘‘Go ye into 
the whole world and preach the Gospel to every living creature’’ (Mark, 
xvi. 15). And again: “Going therefore teach ye all nations . . . teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19-20). The Revelation that He had made of Himself 
to them through His preaching, they were to make to others by their 
preaching, and their successors until the end of time were to make it 
known to all succeeding generations. But everywhere it was Himself 
that was to be preached, that all men might come to the knowledge of 
Him who had been sent to redeem them from their sins, to bring peace 
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and joy to their hearts in this life and happiness eternal in the next. 
“T give you to understand,” says St. Paul to the Galatians (i. 11-12), 
“that the Gospel which was preached by me is not according to man: 
for neither did I receive it of man, nor did I learn it but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.’’ Preaching, then, is a primary work of the priesthood 
which Christ instituted in His Church, and every priest by virtue of his 
ordination is commissioned to be a sower of the seed which is the word of 
God. 


The Seed Sown in Good Ground 


But if it is the will of God that we should learn of Him through the 
preaching of His ministers, then surely we can determine the quality 
of our faith by the dispositions with which we hear them. They do not 
preach themselves, but Him who sent them. They do not preach in 
their own name and by their own authority, but in His name and by His 
authority, for He has promised to be with them teaching and preaching 
until the end of time. What kind of soil, then, is our own soul? Dry 
and barren as a rock, where the Faith cannot take root? Is it “choked 
with the cares and riches and pleasures of this life,” so that our spiritual 
life is strangled by our worldly life? Or is it the good ground where this 
seed of Divine Truth grows and flourishes and produces the fine fruit of 
Christian virtues? Clearly, it is a question which each of us must ask 
of himself, and answer for himself. What lies in the balance is nothing 
less than the winning or the losing of eternal life, the Blessed Vision of 
God in the place which He has prepared for those that love Him, or the 
horrible darkness of those from whom He has for ever hidden His face. 
What else need be said? He that loves his own soul will also love the 
word of God, lest by not believing he should not be saved. 











Book Reviews 


St. Thomas’ Life of Christ 


Fr. J. M. Vosté, the distinguished Biblical scholar and professor of 
New Testament exegesis at the Angelicum in Rome, has published in 
book form a course of lectures which he delivered at that Institute.' 
The author treats the life and mysteries of Christ as explained in the 
“Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, Part III, QQ. xxvii-lix. 
The text on which Fr. Vosté comments may be really called the Life of 
Christ by the Angelical Doctor; for here are considered the deeds of the 
Saviour from His entrance into the world until His departure to the 
Father. This Life, however, is more than an historical presentation of 
the words and acts of the world’s central Figure; it is likewise and 
chiefly a theological study of the religious meaning of each incident and 
teaching in the life of the God-Man. In these questions St. Thomas, 
true to his method throughout the “Summa,” offers, along with the 
words of Scripture and of the Fathers and Doctors, his own profound 
reasonings on the suitability of the mysteries of Christ and the spiritual 
benefit to humanity of His works and sufferings. 

The value of a theological Life of Christ can be readily appreciated, 
since the first historians of Christ, the Evangelists, wrote not so much 
for our information as for our betterment in belief and conduct: ‘“These 
things are written that you may know that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you may have life in His name” (John, xx.31). 
And when the theological Life of Christ comes from the pen of Aquinas— 
the Saint to whom Christ Himself addressed the words: ‘“Thou hast 
written well of Me, Thomas’’—the value is of the first rank. It does 
seem strange, then, that such a treasure as this has long suffered neglect 
from commentators on the Angelical’s works. Other parts of the 
“Summa” have been many times explained and interpreted; every word, 
almost every statement, of most of its parts has been analyzed and 
scrutinized, and even subjected to criticism and dispute. But the sec- 
tion ‘“‘De Mysteriis Christi” has usually been left untreated even by com- 
mentators otherwise most thorough. Doubtless, the reason for skipping 
so important a part of Christology was that the general principles estab- 
lished about the Incarnation sufficed for a theological understanding of 
the life of Christ. This view, together with the fact that other works 
dealing with the Gospel story of Jesus abounded and could be readily 
consulted, was felt to be a justification for the omission of these thirty- 

1 Commentarius in Summam Theologicam S. Thomxz. De Mysteriis Verbi In- 


carnati (III, QQ. xxvii-lix). Disseruit J. M. Vosté, O.P., S. Theol. Mag. (Rome, 
Pontificium Institutum Internationale ‘‘Angelicum’’). 
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three Questions from commentaries. Some indeed, notably Cajetan, 
made these questions the object of deep study. But as the labors of such 
scholars were largely of a metaphysical kind, the positive—Scriptural, 
patristic, and historical—viewpoint did not receive the attention which 
is so much desired in theological writings to-day. 

It is to the credit of Fr. Vosté that he has met the need of a commen- 
tary prepared in the light of the best modern knowledge in New Testa- 
ment science. It may perhaps surprise many of us that these questions 
of St. Thomas need little revision even in this respect, and that his 
knowledge of Scripture and patrology is confirmed rather than weakened 
by the advances made in Biblical and other learning. The more he ex- 
amined the articles of this treatise, Fr. Vosté says, the more he marvelled, 
in comparing St. Thomas with his sources, to note his thorough patristic 
and exegetical erudition. The present-day patrologist would seldom 
need to add a text to the very apposite ones which the Angelical Doctor 
quotes in this section on the Life of Christ. 

The present commentary, nevertheless, adds greatly to the value of 
St. Thomas’ treatise. It summarizes the matter of each article, so as to 
enable the student to see readily the substance of the corpus articult and 
of the replies to objections. This kind of analysis had been made before, 
it is true, especially by Cajetan. But Fr. Vosté not merely simplifies the 
philosophical presentment of the matter; he likewise so emphasizes the 
Scriptural side as to bring out fully, paraphrasing when necessary, the 
meaning of texts which are merely quoted. He calls attention to diver- 
sity of opinions in exegesis; notes passages of the sed contra whose prov- 
ing force is by accommodation; adduces modern archeology, physical 
science, and the results of historical and geographical studies in clarifica- 
tion of places cited from the Bible; warns the reader against common 
misunderstandings of well-known verses; and refers to modern works 
where Biblical arguments are treated with fullness. 

Where there is so much to praise, we could sometimes wish Fr. Vosté 
had given more attention to the exegesis of St. Thomas, and also that he 
had stated the substance of matters for which he gives tantalizing refer- 
ences to books which most, or at least many, will not possess. 

This work by Fr. Vosté deserves the highest commendation, and we 
wish we might have similar expositions on all the treatises of St. Thomas. 
For devotional, liturgical and theological study, as well as for preaching, 
this commentary is outstanding. ' CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Ascetica 
Bishop Gouraud’s volume! has a more restricted outlook than its 
title might suggest, because it is addressed to Orders and Congregations 


1A Return to the Novitiate: Principles of the Religious Life. By Monseigneur 
Alcime Gouraud, Bishop of Vannes. Translated and Adapted from the French by 
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of women in particular. On the other hand, its author notes that it is 
intended: (a) for two classes, namely, cloistered religious, but pri- 
marily “for those religious who have pledged their lives to the Divine 
Master, yet are called to live in the world, to sanctify it by their ex- 
ample’; and (b) for two purposes, namely, to have the pious women 
“relive the best hours of their past” and to find therein a renewal of 
fervor and a help towards a deeper spiritual life; and to “serve as a 
guide, although a very elementary one, for those who are insufficiently 
enlightened regarding their vocations,”’ and thus to serve as “‘a preface 
to the entrance’ to, and a foretaste of, the religious life. As it now 
stands, “translated and adapted,” it is highly interesting both in style 
and in its brief chapters, with their quoted illustrative headings and 
subdivisions and occasional illustrations and anecdotes. The publishers 
have done their part to make the volume attractively readable. 

A very pleasing little volume? is one of a series planned as an adapta- 
tion (to conditions of American life) of a large volume entitled Mii 
Gott, written by Fr. Bierbaum, O.F.M. Fr. Hennrich, O.M. Cap., has 
made his little book a pleasure to eye and to mind. His style is con- 
densed but luminous, and the ‘“‘Catholic Action” envisaged by the medi- 
tations is placed on a secure spiritual basis. Readers will welcome the 
sequent volumes promised in this prelude. 

A book? which too modestly declares itself “‘compiled from approved 
sources” is not a series of quotations but an original presentation, 
apparently, of “the thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ of 
approved Catholic works. Its division into short sections with attrac- 
tive headings will tempt even a rather lazy-minded reader to rest a 
longer while than such a reader might have contemplated. 

From whatever aspect we regard Father Ballou’s book‘ on the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin we shall deem overpraise impossible. 
Despite its 590 pages, the volume is small in bulk, beautifully printed in 
red (for the Latin) and in deep black (for the English translation of the 
Latin texts, explanations and reflections thereupon) on thin but opaque 
paper, while the flexible cover and full red edges make the little book a 
delight to handle as well as to read. The title of the book is comprehen- 
sive—and it lives up to the promise contained in its title. The Preface 
tells us: ‘The explanations of the Psalms have been drawn for the 


Julia T. and Gertrude L. Callahan (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). An 
editorial note says: ‘A Return to the Novitiate is an authorized translation of Un 
Retour au Noviciat, published in Paris, 1927, by P. Lethielleux.” 

2 Readings and Meditations for Retreats and Spiritual Renewals. By Fr. Kilian J. 
7 O.M.Cap. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, 
$ Rest Awhile: Readings and Meditations for Retreats. Compiled from approved 
sources by Sister St. Michael Cowan, Daughters of the Holy Ghost (Benziger Bros., 
New York City). 

* Explanation and Pious Reflections on the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. By 
Benedict Ballou, O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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most part from the Explanatio in Psalmos of the recently canonized 
Saint Robert Bellarmine, S.J. The explanations of the Antiphons and 
Lessons are to be found in the works of Cornelius 4 Lapide.”’ In the 
eloquent Foreword, Fr. Plassmann, O.F.M., comments (amongst other 
things) on the complaint of ‘‘those who would scorn the idea that our 
Sisters should daily recite or, as they say, ‘struggle through’ the Latin 
text which is to many of them a foreign tongue’’—and he proceeds to 
show that such critics understand neither the spirit animating the con- 
secrated virgins nor the ‘‘essence of God’s greatest gift, prayer.” His 
enlightening comment on this one point occupies two well-argued pages. 
Priests (as well as the Sisters thus referred to), who are privileged to 
say the Little Office instead of the Breviary whilst actually engaged in 
somewhat lengthy travel, will appreciate the values of this very small 
but nevertheless comprehensive volume. 

A hymnal® which indicates in its title the simple system desirable for 
training the young pupils in parish schools as well as the older folk in 
the congregation to read music devotes an intelligible page to the descrip- 
tion and illustration of the system. Its editor and compiler has sought 
“words and music of popular appeal which have passed the test of 
liturgical censorship.’’ The book has the Imprimatur of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Dougherty. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


5 Easy Notation Hymnal. By William E. Campbell, M.A., Ph.D. (The Dolphin 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


Religious Instruction 


“Faith for Life’ (Advanced General Religion) is a new religion text 
by Rev. James J. Graham, M.A., of St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Bruce Publishing Co.). Father Graham presents a general review 
course for the high school, and gives to those students who do not have 
the college opportunity a very substantial course in the fundamentals 
of their Faith. ‘Faith for Life” may serve as a text for Catholic college 
students who have not had sufficient grounding in these fundamentals. 
The author suggests as a preparation for the high school student special 
studies from the liturgical, historical and sociological points of view, 
and admits the need of further specialization for an adequate course in 
religion on college level. 

His claims are modest. Father Graham has given us a very fine syn- 
thesis of the Catholic religion. He happily revives, with modern adapta- 
tions, the question-answer-explanation method of Peter Canisius. 
Objective religion supplies the motor power that disposes and prompts 
man to religious activity. Ideas are basic to action. Right religious 
conduct comes out of right religious ideas. With these principles in 
mind, the author stresses the virtues of each of the Commandments, 
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and explains in detail the peculiar grace conferred by each of the Sacra- 
ments. 

Frequent apposite quotations from contemporary Catholic writers 
direct the attention of the student to a rich treasury of Catholic litera- 
ture. Father Graham quotes also the Holy Scriptures to his purpose, 
notably in Chapter XIV, ‘The Church of Christ.’”’ His “Questions for 
Study, Discussion, Review’ at the end of each chapter are thought- 
provoking and provide a fair test of the student’s mastery of the subject- 
matter. They demand careful preparation of the teacher, perhaps 
consultation at times with a theologian. 

The few strictures on the work that occur to us may be mere quibbling. 
Does the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes (p. 192) 
show precisely the power of creation? In preparing the sick for reception 
of the Last Sacraments, practical parish experience suggests that we 
advise that the articles necessary (p. 222) be placed on a separate 
table, covered with a clean cloth and placed in sight of the patient. 
But these are trifling defects. Each of the thirty-seven Chapters is well 
done. An involved sentence now and again does not detract from the 
general excellence. We note with pleasure the clear explanation of the 
Mystical Body of Christ (page 92) and the fine chapter on Indulgences. 

Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Recent Biographical and Spiritual Works 


“Wrestlers with Christ,” by Karl Pfleger, well translated by E. I. 
Watkin,' is not an easy work for a reviewer to appraise. The per- 
sonalities encountered in this book were “products of the modern human- 
ism, were born in it, and its spiritual children.”’ They were wrestling with 
Christ—a power that, if rejected, relegates God to the level of biology 
and disorganizes the fabric of human life. In 300 pages many outstand- 
ing modern literary figures pass in review. Blowy, the pilgrim of the 
absolute, ‘‘all his life wrestled with God for the blessing in measure sen- 
sible of the Absolute,” but going too far, he endedindisorder. Péguy, the 
good sinner and socialist, fought for Christ in his own way as a free lance, 
but died outside the Church he left. Gide, the prodigal son, “‘whose art 
is burdened with a tragic curse which derives from the very center of 
of his personality,” ‘‘wrestled with Christ in holy fear and hope,” but 
died as he lived, a new humanist. Chesterton, the adventurer of 
orthodoxy, “who with the utmost daring discovers what had been 
discovered before,” fought to realize his ambition ‘‘to be, like the 
Poverello, God’s fool and on his own initiative and in his own way to 
praise the work of His omnipotence, the permanent miracle of the 
world.”’ Dostoievski, the man from the underworld, “‘was never able to 
conceive mankind without God.’’ The neo-Russian religious gnosis. 


1 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
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with its destructive doctrine of man, reflects his genuine spirit. Soloviev 
was the prophet of divine humanity, ‘‘who understood nothing of prac- 
tical life.’ He was a mystic of the heart attached to “Sophia,”’ the 
eternal friend. His absolute sincerity led him into the Catholic Church, 
and made him a leader of Russian Catholicism. Berdaiev, the Ortho- 
dox gnostic, was ‘‘a thinker whose boldness often verges on a fantastic 
audacity.”” However, substituting “illumination” for gnosis and mysti- 
cism, he came pretty close to the mysticism of St. Bonaventure. 

From the short delineation of the personages met in this book, the 
reader may judge that he will not find biographical sketches, but 
rather soul-experiences and psychological estimates. If the volume 
finds many readers in this country (as it deserves), this in itself would be 
a sign of advanced interest in the choice of literature. 

Biographies seem to be in vogue at the present time. Provided they 
are good, we cannot have too many. Of this type is ‘““The Odyssey of 
Francis Xavier,” by Theodore Maynard.? The author takes us through 
the life of the Saint from birth to his death at Sancia, within the sight of 
the land of his greatest desire, China. Judging by the extensive bibli- 
ography appended, Dr. Maynard seems not to have overlooked sources 
of any importance. His own psychological reflections and historical 
notes are enlightening and well founded. The book is exceptionally well 
written and ought to be found in every Catholic library, no matter how 
many other Lives of St. Francis Xavier are already on the shelves. 

In his latest book ‘‘Redrobes,’’* Father Neil Boyton, §S.J., tells us 
about the labors and trials of St. John Brébeuf and his confréres among 
the North American Indians. The real story is about young Jacques 
Bourdon, whom the missionary adopted and later on accepted as a donné, 
or volunteer helper and interpreter in the missions. Most of the Jesuit 
martyrs appear in the different chapters, and the whole of the book 
gives a good insight into the life of the first Indian Christians and their 
battles against persecuting and cruel pagan neighbors. The story is 
interesting, and although it is intended primarily for the young, all 
Catholics will enjoy it. 

“A Papal Chamberlain,” edited by Rev. John J. Donovan,‘ is the 
personal chronicle of Francis Augustus MacNutt, an American who died 
on December 30, 1927, and was buried in the tertiary Franciscan 
habit shortly after he had finished his historical record. Cardinal Hayes 
contributes the Foreword, and the Preface was written by the late 
G. K. Chesterton. The Catholic Book Club selected it as the Book of the 
Month. The volume covers in 400 pages the eventful life of the author in 
six decades. Having been received into the Church in his youth, Mac- 
Nutt entered the diplomatic service for some time and accepted the 


* Longmans, Green & Co., New York City 
* Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
* Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 
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appointment of Papal Chamberlain at the Court of Leo XIII. In this 
office he remained for practically the rest of his life. Many countries and 
a large number of great personalities with whom the author came in 
contact are met in the book. Many anecdotes are told, and important 
events, hitherto but little understood, receive more light. Unconsciously 
the author reveals a beautiful character and an unshakable faith and 
confidence in God and His Church. The book is a fine contribution to 
literature, and has its legitimate place among the great autobiographies 
of our time. 

“Autobiography of a Campaigner for Christ,’ contains David 
Goldstein’s account concerning himself and his activities.5 In the 
Prologue, the author says: “It was at the solicitation of many friends, 
including Cardinal O’Connell, . . . that I decided to tell the story of 
thirty years in the Catholic Church, to relate the work done and the 
experiences encountered during my journey . . . as a Campaigner for 
Christ.” The great value of the book is educational. It shows in 
popular language what is done and what must be done to bring religion 
to the man in the street. What obstacles confront the missionary, what 
means are successful, and what causes are apt to bring about a conver- 
sion, are pointed out. Many questions are answered and many problems 
receive a practical solution in its 400 pages. In short, it is a record of a 
truly apostolic life. Any Catholic library will find it useful. 

“Songs in the Night,” by a Poor Clare Colettine,® is a kind of spiritual 
autobiography. The inspiration for the title came from Ps. xli. 9, and 
the theme of the songs is God in the soul and the soul in God. Whatever 
can be said about the vision, experience, and knowledge of faith, the 
writer expresses beautifully. Through all the pages runs the suggested 
thought that whatever a nun, or anyone else, relinquishes for God, 
is repaid by a reward of great price. Cloistered and contemplative life 
is most conducive to the full development of the love of God. Although 
experiences of this kind must be clothed in earthly thought and human 
words, the reality soars high above the material and must be tasted in 
order to be fully understood. And yet, it is not a matter of feeling, but 
of the intellect and spirit. Worldly souls will not relish the contents of 
this excellent book, but to all who seriously strive after perfection and 
who would lead others thereto, it will be a source of great spiritual delight. 

“The Happy Christmas Wind,” by Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C.,” is 
a slender volume of beautiful Christmas poems selected from published 
sources and well suited for a Christmas present. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M. Cap., A.M. 


- 5 Published by Catholic Campaigners for Christ, Box D, Astor P. O., Boston, 
ass. 

6 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 

7 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 





























